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been, ‘This crooked church.” 


NOTICE 


The new offices of the Christian Register 
are at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. To 


this address all communications should be 
forwarded for both the business and the 
editorial departments. 


Editorial, 


CANDLE which in darkness throws its beams far, 
in the full light of day turns pale. The call to 
sacrifice and prescriptions for its training intro- 
duced by Lent, falling on a careless and self-in- 
dulgent air, sound far and clear. But in these 

days the exhortations of Lent can hardly be heard 
above the country’s call to service. Hereis a Lent fit 
for manly hearts. Here is a chance for sacrifice not 
to be met by ordinary self-denials and conventional 
observances. The wilderness in which Jesus found him- 
self, and cleared his mind for the work before him, is 
typified in the situation every one is actually in, and 
needs no artificial constructions. It is not a time to 
afflict the soul, but to raise it up to the level of the great 
demand uponthesoul. Prayers which concern themselves 
with personal pieties merely, devotions which act as an 
anesthetic and dull the sense of duty, duties of the season 
which take one within the sanctuary more than they send 
one out into the highways of their fulfilment, are tepid 
and unsatisfying. Churches this year more than ever 
will be a rendezvous in Lent; but more than ever the 
rendezvous will be brief, more than ever will it issue in 
real self-sacrifice, in self-forgetful service. 


»* 


ONE of our esteemed exchanges tells a story, vouched 
for in every part by a denominational secretary, of scan- 
dalous misrepresentation practised by a congregation 
On account of the deception he spent 
four heartbreaking years as its pastor. The thing which 
fairly arouses us is the timid treatment of the item, which 
is headed, ‘‘ Did the church play fair?” It should have 
The facts are these in 
brief: The clergyman was called from a happy and suc- 
cessful ministry in a large and harmonious congregation. 
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He was called “unanimously,” according to the official 
representation. ‘There were fourteen votes against him, 
as a matter of fact, and one of them promptly informed 
the minister of his opposition on his arrival, without a 
change of heart. There are pestiferous minorities. 
Then the church was represented as clear of debt. This 
was lie number two. It was running behind all the time. 
Of such conduct is knavery. It is low and mean. In 
business relations it is not generally practised. ‘The ethi- 
cal code is more decent. It is true it hasto be. Congre- 
gations have every opportunity to learn of a minister, and 
do; but the difficulties of learning about the true inward- 
ness of a parish are great. Sly deacons in shady parishes 
know the art of ecclesiastical camouflage. The above 
story came out because the minister confided his desire 
forachange. Wehope he gotit. There are few churches 
as bad as the one that tricked him. ; 


»* 


RESPECT is due those who are of the mind of the French 
““membre de l’Académie francaise,” who in a letter to a 
‘Dame Blanche’’defends the parsimonious use of odd bits 
of letter-paper by his correspondent. “‘It is of little conse- 
quence,” he says, “what you write on, so that you write. 
What matters the paper if one has the frenzy! Some 
people cut off the unused parts of the letters they receive 
and use them in their replies. I donot find this ridiculous. 
There must be no waste, no spdtling, when paper-making 
is in danger. ‘To practise all sorts of economies in these 
times is to serve the country.” Such noble motive 
transforms what goes against the grain ordinarily, for its 
stinginess and pettiness, into the incarnation of the 
patriotic spirit and the redemption of material things. 
Patriotism is a true religion when one can sing of his 
country and her sacred cause,— 

“Nothing so mean can be, 


But draws, when acted for thy sake, 
Greatness and worth from thee.” 


* 


Our government is one of the most sacred of our 
institutions. State and church are twin sources of power 
for all good citizens. When Miss Swishelm visited 
America before our Civil War she described our people 
as those who had forgotten the great ideals which were 
cherished by the founders of the republic. There was 
truth in her charge, but it was not so conspicuously true 
as she thought it was. The founders of the republic 
were men of like passions as ourselves. They saw a 
great light and fought loyally for certain great principles 
such as liberty and justice; but they, like us, held these 
treasures “‘in earthen vessels.” ‘Taken by and large, 
there was never so much loyalty to the noble ideals of 
state and church as there is to-day. 


& 


ANOTHER birthday falling on the birthday of Washing- 
ton affords interesting and instructive comparisons. 
Schopenhauer is known chiefly as a most original, and 
suggestive philosopher. In this respect he played a great 
part in life. But put beside Washington’s part his 
illustrates the futility of making important thoughts 
about life a substitute for doing important things in life. 
He thought life a ‘ticklish business,’ and proposed to 
spend it in thinking about it. But life itself he made an 
unhappy business. He could not get on with his 
mother. His thoughts about marriage circled around 
questions of means and having his own way, and were 
soiled with unprintable reflections. He indulged in 
egotistic delights and fell into morbid fears of robbery 
and assassination. A philosophy of self-abnegation did 
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not prevent him from caring uncommonly for selfish 
comforts, and his personal temper and inheritance in- 
fected his philosophy, making it a synonym in popular 
speech with pessimism. Any man would do better to 
get his philosophy from Washington, who was not a phi- 
losopher, than from Schopenhauer, who was. 


* 


THE doctrine of loyalty taught by Prof. Royce was 
timely and edifying. ‘‘Charity begins at home” is a 
saying having similar import. When men and women 
go abroad to preach a doctrine of universal good-will 
their neighbors are apt to scrutinize their domestic re- 
lations, and ask if Caritas is manifest in the home and so 
active a force there that it naturally flows out to all the 
world. ‘The love that would embrace all mankind must 
come out of a knowledge of the world that few people are 
endowed with. The universal good-will that overlooks 
the needs of the multitudinous and often unlovely aliens 
that crowd our city streets to indulge in demonstrations 
of interest in alien nations in distant regions makes it 
pertinent to quote the adage “‘ Charity begins at home.” 


* 


WHOEVER he is, the anonymous author of “ Professor’s 
Progress” is no fool. The scourge he applies by the 
mouth of his central character, Latimer, in the closing 
instalment in the Atlantic Monthly, is one of the most 
incisive pieces of observation and reasoning in recent 
literature. He speaks of the new attitude to labor in 
these days of “‘social conscience.’”’ The object of the 
professor’s wrath is a parlor reformer named Dawson. 
Before the new era, he tells him, Labor was pictured “a 
splendid male, of thews and muscle, bare-armed, with 
leather apron and sledge-hammer, a figure the Greeks 
would have loved. ... In order to drive home your case 
against the capitalist system, you have not hesitated to 
make a cartoon of Labor as a slave and a defective, 
a semi-Caliban. Say that we of the capitalist classes had 
our reason for speaking of the dignity of the laborer; 
still we did assign him a quality. You speak of him as a 
brute. Away with your nasty formulas of the slum- 
dwellers! The father brutalized by toil; the mother 
incapable of affection and service to her children; the 
boy destined to grow up a criminal; the girl to walk the 
streets! What an argument you might have made: ‘If 
this treasure of fine manhood and clean womanhood can 
persist in spite of our iniquitous system, what would not 
the worker become if he received his due?’”’ 


A Pother in Zion? 


Sometimes in reading the always interesting letters 
which brighten our mornings we wonder if a few among 
our friends lay and clerical might not save some of their 
heat without diminishing the light they shed upon the 
earnest problems of: the church. ; 

It is comforting to assume as a basis and background of 
churchly discussion that if there is one commodity—to 
speak commercially—that human beings are bound to 
have, it is religion; one institution which will stand with 
the ages to supply that universal and everlasting need, 
the church. Though we are not content, we have no 
concern at all for the good outcome of either the church 
or religion. One would suppose occasionally things were 
going to pot. There is such a pother in Zion. Perfervid 


‘protest, cautious and subtle engineering, grave apprehen- 


sion among the brethren. The humor of the lack of 
humor in the situation is amusing even to those who take 
the whole thing just seriously enough. 4 sted 

Would the air be somewhat cleared by remembering 


= 
that our liberal cause is a three-fold proposition? It is 


| 
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first an influence, second a movement, and third an organ- 
ization. In a measure we are peculiar. ‘The liberal, 
or Unitarian, church differs from the Presbyterian church, 
for example, which is essentially an organization. Its 
solidarity is founded upon an infallible book of faith, the 
Westminster Catechism. Round that they rally. The 
church stands firm against all change—at least in theory— 
and strengthens its walls. It glories in an adamant 
ecclesiastical body. We are not and cannot hope to 
become a comparable power as an organization. ‘That is 
for fixed creeds only. i 

We are a movement. We have our missionaries out in 
the land this very hour, South, and Middle West, and 
West. Even our pastors are really pioneers. They 
cannot always give statistics as a Presbyterian parish 
does. Was Saint Paul’s work, always a movement, of no 
account in Christendom? He made Christianity uni- 
versal. His work was not within organized bounds. It 
was boundless. 

Even more significant in our enterprise are our printed 


words in tract and sermon, and the Register, reaching 


hundreds of thousands of people yearly, and indubitably 
turning many to the religion of the spirit and the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. This we call our influence, 
because it is least tangible and definable of all our work. 
We do not condone administrative defects or blink 
abuses which ought to be righted throughout the de- 
nomination. That is axiomatic. It is greatly to be 
desired that we build up our parishes. Probably it is 
our present greatest effort. We have many magnificent 
congregations, superbly organized. Let us have more. 
Let us be better pastors. We want to perform all three 
of our functions perfectly. But in comparing ourselves 
with other churches we should take heart that as an 
influence and a movement we have a distinctive and a 
distinguished place in the world of religion. 


Government Take Over Religion? 


On the whole the Y. M. C. A. has behaved so well 
toward the Unitarians, accepting our money and probably 
a score of our ministers for religious services under the 
Red Triangle overseas and in the cantonments, that the 
revelations of the Y. W. C. A. as published by the New 
York Times make reluctant and sorrowful reading. A 
specific case is given—that of Mrs. Maud Lee, widow of a 
gallant soldier, Gen. J. G. C. Lee. This women’s organi- 
zation declined Mrs. Lee’s proffer of undoubted and 
exceptional abilities for service in a hostess house, because 
she is not, to quote an association secretary, Miss Lucy 
Bartlett, a member of “‘a Protestant Evangelical Church,”’ 
because she is, in sooth, a Unitarian. 

Another secretary, Miss Marjorie Sinclair, writes Mrs. 
Lee that the Y. W. C. A. ‘‘makes its basis of membership 
the same as the Federation of Churches,” and on that 
account Mrs. Lee is outside the pale. She cannot 
serve her country, because the Y. W. C. A. will not have 
her. The secretary evidently does not know that the 
National Federation of Churches has recently left the 
matter of what denominations shall be included in the 
state federations to local decision. In Massachusetts the 
Universalists and Unitarians have been for years in full 
membership. 

We were cherishing the confident and ardent belief that 
the spirit of religion and humanity, the very spirit of 
Christ, answering to the crying bodies and souls of twenty 
million men, had come down from heaven to earth again, 
to bless our common human hearts and hands in the name 
of our one Father, and to make us forget how little, how 
trivial, how parochial we all were before the war. Not 


one was righteous; no, not one. As members of a free 
as 7 Se a 
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church, striving imperfectly but according to our light to 
do the will of God, we heard as all have heard only one 
call,—to serve a broken world. We should have made no 
protest of our own initiative in this matter. Other things 
like it have come to our notice. We serve the cause, 
no matter what rebuffs. 

_ But the challenge has been taken up by what we con- 
sider one of the greatest of our American newspapers, in 
a quasi-editorial article. They protest. They do it as 
a matter of fact, reporting the reaction of officers and 
men in the service to the sectarian tyranny of those who 
call themselves elect, and get the Federal Government’s 
backing in the exercise of their arbitrary rulings. ‘These 
are strong words, but they fit the case. Willit last? It 
is entirely wrong, that is plain; and were it not for the 
more than becoming forbearance people exercise in differ- 
ences of religion now, it would by this time be corrected. 
It has been intimated that formal complaint will go up 
to the head of the War Department. Mr. Baker is no 
bigot, and the President himself is catholic. 

In a vast new army, made up not only of several Chris- 
tian branches, but of non-Christian, Jewish, and other 
faiths, the enormity of the task of military training is 
acceptable excuse for this grievous condition. But let 
it be righted once for all. We speak as genuine liberals 
when we speak not for ourselves only, but for every man 
of every faith and for the country above them all. We 
are concerned in religion, not a religion. So doing we 
believe we make an approach to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, brother and servant of all mankind. 

Already good things are coming. With the training- 
school for chaplains just opened at Fort Monroe, a chap- 
lain for every twelve hundred men, it is promised that 
every man in the service may receive spiritual and moral 
ministry from a clergyman of his own faith. This puts 
the thing fairly and eliminates the possibility of abuse. 
Not the least of the complaints now is of a sickening, 
smug, and goodying officiousness on the part of young 
men workers among the soldiers. They resent it. The 
sanctities of religion do not excuse inefficiencies; the 
sanctities are the ground of the soldiers’ demand that the 
men who serve them shall be seasoned, fine-toned experts 
in manliness and spirituality. 

The Times suggests that the expense to be borne by 
the government in the eventuation of a complete change 
would be great. It would be worth all it cost. We are 
not impatient, but we must move. One by one the gov- 
ernment takes over functions exercised at first by private 
organizations. ‘Thus schools, playgrounds, libraries, free 
baths, and a hundred more, began. We all feel better 
when they become public institutions paid for by all of 
us. It will be true of the religious and healing agencies 
for our soldiers and sailors. 


Religious Birthdays. 


The month of February is sacred in American history, 
as it is marked in Christian observance by the crowning 
experiences of Jesus. Our national names, Washington 
and Lincoln, come to mind bearing the most genuine 
marks of sanctity. ‘Theirs are religious birthdays in the 
full meaning of the term. ‘They were saviors of their 
country. ‘They consecrated all their powers to her ser- 
vice. Washington gave his life, Lincoln gave his death, 
that the nation might live. They were men of high 
integrity and principle. Honest devotion was con- 
spicuous in them. With the legitimate ambitions of 
human nature they united the aims above the range of 
self-benefit, aims in which alone a people can find the 
guidance and strength of God 

Praise of their greatness, greatness at the highest 


J 
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level of human attainment, rises yet higher when their 
spirit is considered. ‘They were profoundly religious men, 
and in the sincere and actual sense of the word. ‘Their 
confidence in God was not a mere article of belief. They 
believed in God with all their mind and heart and strength. 
They sought guidance of God in a way, and with an 
earnestness and entirety, that cannot be covered with 
any conventionality. At Valley Forge, Washington’s 
prayer rose not out of false lips; before the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Lincoln’s reliance on God was pure of all 
dross. 

Such example is more than example. It is not some- 
thing held before us only for pattern and inspiration. It 
communicates something to us, and connects us with a 
possession. We not only reach forward to it, but we 
feel it lifting and sustaining us. ‘This is the first celebra- 
tion of these birthdays since we entered on our great task 
of human rights and deliverance. The familiar repeti- 
tions have a light to-day which we never saw in them 
before. Set on a greater task than Washington and 
Lincoln could ever have dreamed of, we appreciate 
better than ever the quality of their purpose. Nothing 
less than that quality will suffice for our need. ‘The 
task we have is a direct inheritance from the task they 
performed. Nothing really great is ever done in the 
world but it leads to more to be done. After Moses 
came Joshua; to every promised land is added its occupa- 
tion; to every gain comes necessity of consolidation. A 
successful revolution brings a crisis more decisive than 
any before passed. So to Washington’s accomplishment 
came the vast problem of national organization; after 
Lincoln’s victory followed the era of reconstruction. 
Now that the Union is established beyond peril of rupture, 
and freedom within its borders is rooted whence it never 
can be moved, it has seemed that nothing remained to 
require of the children the sacrifices their fathers gave. 
The tasks of peace seemed the only burden of our years. 

But we live on a globe, not on a plain. Regions that 
seemed far separated from concern or responsibility now 
touch us with neighborly nearness. We are as near the 
centre of the globe as any other people, and the line 
whose end was remote when it was straightened out brings 
that end close when it takes the curve of fact. The 
Orient, so distant to men of old, crowds against us. 
Alliances, merely entangling then, front us with a demand 
suddenly a matter of life or death. Divisions and con- 
flicts formerly European now involve a whole world. No 
nation can hope to live to itself without being sure to die 
by itself. Continents are no longer set in an estranging 
sea; they are bound as intimately as towns by the main 
road. ‘The complicity is not simply physical and com- 
mercial. It is even more imperative spiritually. What 
has been proved good for people in one land will be had by 
people in another; freedom and right overleap all distance 
and every barrier. Languages and loyalties do not im- 
pose limits on the free mind. Sympathies leap like a 
spark across all spaces. It is discovered that they do 
not depend on communication, that they are not bor- 
rowed. Their likeness is due to original identities 
producing like reactions under like conditions, not de- 
pendent on imitation and transmission. 

“For mankind is one in spirit, and an instinct bears along 
Round the earth’s electric circle the swift flash of right and wrong.”’ 

Nothing would have carried Washington and Lincoln 
through the times they helped make great but the con- 
viction that they were working the will of God for this 
land. Now that we are committed to the enactment of 
that same will for the good of the world, how much more 
should their motive inspire and re-enforce ours? For it 
is nothing less than the will of God that we are set to 
perform. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


The War Work Council. 


The varied activities of the War Work Council of the 
Unitarian Churches continue with unabated vigor. The 
Council, without limiting local initiative, endeavors to 
promote intelligent co-operation in all the war work of 
our churches. It diffuses information about what is 
going on; it tries to prevent overlapping and unprofit- 
able efforts; it indicates from time to time the under- 
takings that should receive special attention; it sets 
forth the more immediate and pressing needs. At all 
times, while urging attendance to these new responsi- 
bilities, it does not fail to counsel loyal and persistent 
maintenance of all the older agencies of our fellowship 
and steady support of the causes too likely to be forgotten 
or imperilled by preoccupation in the war-time activities. 

Thirty-six volunteer chaplains are now at work, under 
direction of the Council, in the different camps, canton- 
ments, and training-stations. Some give all of their time 
and are in constant residence at the camps; others give 
two or three days in the week; some make only occasional 
visits. Nearly all have had opportunity to lead religious 
services either in a Y. M. C. A. Hut or in the camp 
auditorium. ‘The helpful co-operation of the Post-Office 
Mission workers has put at the disposal of most of these 
volunteer chaplains the lists of young men from our Uni- 
tarian households at each camp, and these young men have 
been individually and personally visited wherever possible. 
It is very desirable that the list of our officers and en- 
listed men in the army and navy should be not only in 
the possession of the volunteer chaplains, but also 
recorded at headquarters. The men are all the time 
moving about. Request has therefore been made to 
every minister to send to our Council the list of the young 
men of his congregation who are serving in the army or 
navy. It is no surprise to discover how very large a 
proportion of the young men of our churches are in active 
service. In proportion to our numbers it may safely be 
said that no religious communion in the country is more 
largely represented in the forces of freedom and de- 
mocracy. Our people will hear with a solemn pride that 
the first Massachusetts soldier to be killed in France was 
a cheerful, high-minded Unitarian boy who had found 
his religious nurture in our Sunday-school and church at 
Roslindale. 

Of our Unitarian ministers, twenty-five are enlisted 
either as chaplains, as officers or privates in the army, 
or as overseas Y. M. C. A. workers. Forty-five have 
sons in the army or navy. Scores of our ministers are 
working as four-minute lecturers, as chairmen or members 
of Red Cross committees, civilian relief committees, food 
conservation committees, and so on. ‘The churches are 
for the most part hives of beneficent activity. Drop into 
any American town or city and ask where the surgical 
dressings committee is working, or where the Red Cross 
meeting is, or where to find the Army and Navy Club, and 
the answer is pretty sure to be, ‘‘They meet at the Uni- 
tarian parish house.” 

Our ministers, chaplains, and committees not, only 
render all kinds of personal service to the soldiers and keep 
our Unitarian young men in touch with the life of their own 
fellowship of churches—they are also distributors of books 
and all kinds of good literature in the camps. The 
special publications of the War Work Council have a 
wide circulation. ‘There is no denominational credit for 
these things, but every visitor to the camps knows the 
green and white posters which bear the immortal words of 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, and notes too the other 


placards which are without any denominational imprint 
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but which help to direct and maintain the patriotic ideals 
of officers and men. 

The ‘“‘Services and Hymns for Use in Time of War,” 
published in an attractive pamphlet, are in use in many 
camps. ‘The ordinary Y. M. C. A. hymn pamphlet con- 


_tains a few singable hymns, but is for the most part a 


compilation of musical slang and literary trash. Chap- 
lains and Y. M. C. A. secretaries who have some real re- 
ligious sensibility or a fair share of good taste welcome 
our hymn pamphlet. ‘There is an ample stock of these 
pamphlets on hand, and they can be ordered in quantity 
from headquarters. 

The latest pamphlet to be issued by the War Work 
Council is one for which there has already been great 
demand. It is a compilation which, under the title 
“What Are We Fighting For,’ contains a series of ex- 
cerpts from the convincing and inspiring addresses of 
the President of the United States. The reading of this 
pamphlet may well clarify the minds, fire the hearts, and 
exalt the ideals of all Americans, whether they are in uni- 
form or not. ‘This, too, can be obtained by addressing 
the War Work Council at 25 Beacon Street. 

Another pamphlet, containing twenty-five of the 
selections with which the readers of the Christian Register 
have become familiar from week to week in the column 
headed ‘‘For-Freedom and Humanity,” is now on the 
press and will soon be available. ‘This pamphlet contains 
Scripture selections, appropriate verses from the writings 
of great Americans, and brief, simple prayers. It will be 
found useful both for individual reading and for public use. 
A new leaflet written by Mr. Rihbany especially for the 
men in camp is also on the press. 

The War Work Council has further sent to all the settled 
ministers copies of the ‘‘War-time Program for Local 
Churches”’ issued by the Federal Council. This timely 
and suggestive leaflet contains in condensed form almost 
all the recommendations that our own War Work Council 
has been able to make to the churches for the promotion 
of their patriotic endeavors and for the organizing of the 
churches for effective service. It tells in clear and 
forceful fashion not only of the opportunities which 
confront the churches that are in immediate contact with 
our camps or training-stations, but also what the churches 
can do that are distant from the training-camps and may 
therefore feel that their opportunity of service is less 
important. It contains recommendations about the 
organization of the local committees, about organized 
correspondence with the young men of the churches who 
are in the service, about how to co-operate effectively 
with the great national agencies, about assistance for 
soldiers’ families, about the conservation of food and coal, 
and a score of other admirable suggestions. It shows 
how churches can safeguard social conditions, care for the 
interests of the men who are in the small camps or groups, 
and in all ways meet the challenge of the church’s supreme 
opportunity and plan for the solution of the problems of 
peace and reconstruction. 

_ The latest activity of the Unitarian War Work Council 
is in sending out a circular letter telling what the ministers 
and churches might do for the young men of the second 
draft, suggesting ways in which these youths should be 
prepared for their coming service,—how they might be 
instructed in hygiene, in the habits of military life, and in 
the ideals that should animate American soldiers. Morale 
is essential to fighting efficiency, and fully 50 per cent. of 
the necessary morale can be put into our young men before 


they leave home. 


The War Work Council desires information of any and 
all ways in which its activities can be made more effective 
and more helpful to our soldiers and sailors. 

oto Te SaMvuEL A. Exior. 
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Current Topics. 


THE labor problem loomed large at the end of last week 
as a possible obstacle to the attainment of the war pur- 
poses of the country. The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ 
Union of America was on the point of ordering a general 
strike which would have stopped work in all the shipyards 
in America. Although an increase in wages was de- 
manded by the Union, the principal aim of the leaders in 
charge of the movement was the establishment of the 
“closed shop” principle. The Government last week 
guaranteed an impartial consideration of the terms ad- 
vanced by the Union, but the appeal issued by Chairman 
Hurley of the Shipping Board had no effect in deterring 
the leaders from their apparent determination to order 
a strike and put a stop to the important work of produc- 
ing ships. Just when a general strike appeared immi- 
nent, President Wilson on February 17 sent a telegraphic 
message to William I. Hutcheson, president of the Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Union, which contained the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘ Will you co-operate, or will you obstruct?” 
On the day after the President had sent his telegram to 
Mr. Hutcheson it was announced that the strike had 
been given up and that those of the workers who had left 
their work would return to it forthwith. 


* 


THE threatened strike in the shipyards, following close 
upon the menace of a strike on the railroads a few days 
ago, brought the entire labor problem into focus as an 
issue to be dealt with constructively if the industrial 
machinery of the country is to work smoothly during the 
crisis. ‘The aim of the Shipping Board, as of the govern- 
ment railroad administration, is to assure labor of just 
treatment, of participation in the increased profits of 
production and of protection from any infringement of 
its established rights, except only such modifications of 
conditions as may be necessitated by the vastly increased 
demands upon the productive capacity of the country. 
To that end, it is sought to create machinery which shall 
obviate all necessity of strikes by securing to organized 
labor a reasonably prompt and generous consideration of 
grievances. ‘The alternative is a seizure of plants by the 
Government and the drafting of labor to operate them. 
This alternative was presented to the carpenters last week. 


* 


A step toward the automatic adjustment of labor dis- 
putes without recourse to strikes was taken by the Presi- 
dent at the beginning of the week, when he announced 
the appointment of representatives of capital and labor 
to a joint permanent conference as an adjunct of the 
work of the Department of Labor. ‘The ten members of 
the conference, with two representatives of the general 
public to be sélected by them, will undertake to lay the 
basis for a working programme that shall reduce friction 
to a minimum and stimulate production. The attitude 
of labor as a whole toward the war policy of the nation 
was defined in an appeal sent out last Monday by the 
executive council of the American Federation of Labor 
to workingmen throughout the country. In this decla- 
ration the urgent importance of continuing the war to 
a successful conclusion was emphasized and labor was 
reminded of its vital interest in the struggle ‘that shall 
determine not only the destiny of nations but of every 
community and of every individual.” 


* 


A PACIFIST movement in the House of Commons was 
defeated last Thursday, when the House, by a vote of 
159 to 28, rejected a motion to amend the reply to the 
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speech from the throne by expressing, among other criti- 
cisms, disapproval of the decision of the war council of 
Versailles on the ground that it contained no reference to 
peace movements. ‘The vote of the Commons was ac- 
cepted as a complete indorsement of the war policy of the 
British Government. ‘Three days after that alignment 
in the House, however, it was. announced that Gen. Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the General Staff, had re- 
signed from office, and on last Monday various British 
newspapers announced that in point of fact Gen. Robert- 
son had been forced into retirement. The incident precip- 
itated an animated discussion in the London press, in 
which it was pointed out that grave friction existed 
between the government and some of the officers in high 
command, and there were indications that the contro- 
versy would break out in the House of Commons. 


»* 


EVEN's are developing with bewildering complexity on 
the east front of the battle line of the world since the 
announcement of the demobilization of the Russian 
armies by Leon Trotzky and the signature of a separate 
treaty of peace between the Central Powers and the 
People’s Republic of the Ukraine. There were indica- 
tions at the beginning of the week that Germany, perhaps 
without the military co-operation of Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria, was taking measures for a fresh invasion 
of Russia in an attempt to force the Bolshevik govern- 
ment into a treaty of peace which would open Russia to 
German trade. On the other hand, grave events were 
foreshadowed by the news, last Monday, of a battle for 
the possession of Kieff, the capital of the Ukraine, in which 
the forces of the Ukrainian Rada, or parliament, were 
severely defeated by the Russian Bolsheviki. Simulta- 
neously with the fighting around Kieff, the Central 
Powers were perfecting their arrangements for the re- 
sumption of commercial relations with the Ukraine and 
the tapping of the vast food reservoir of that part of 
Russia. 

* 


ONE of the immediate results of the signature of a sepa- 
rate treaty of peace by the representatives of the Ukrain- 
ian Rada was the appearance of a definite cleavage be- 
tween affiliated Slavic races on the east front. By includ- 
ing within the boundaries of the Ukraine the Polish 
province of Cholm, Austro-German diplomacy has brought 
the Ukrainians into renewed and more intense conflict 
with the Poles, with whom they have been in racial rivalry 
in Galicia and elsewhere. In addition to the controversy 
with the Poles, the Ukrainians also entered into increas- 
ingly strained relations with the Great, or true, Russians. 
News from neutral sources indicated that Germany was 
on the point of sending, or had actually sent, troops into 
the Ukraine to help the Ukrainians in their conflict with 
the Russians. ‘The city of Cracow went into mourning 
when it received news of the annexation of Cholm to the 
Ukraine. ‘There were evidences of a marked revulsion 
of feeling among Poles everywhere against the method 
for the solution of the Polish problem which had been 
elaborated at Berlin and Vienna. 


* 


In the meanwhile, the great offensive which had been 
industriously advertised by the German press to begin on 
the west front at the end of last week failed to develop 
as the new week began. Estimates of comparative 
strength by Entente authorities during the past two or 
three weeks have tended to show that Germany, even under 
the most favorable conditions, could not outmatch the 
Allied forces on the western line, either in men or in guns. 
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The value of a general German offensive in Northern 
France and Belgium would depend on the ability of the 
German General Staff to strike a quick, telling blow 
before the American forces which are being massed at 
two points on the French front could take part in the 
operations on a large scale. Thus, every week’s post- 
ponement of such an offensive—assuming that such a 
movement is in contemplation—would reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the enterprise. Accordingly, at the beginning 
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‘of the week the western front was the point of immediate 


military interest. 


Brevities. 


Yale has now nearly six thousand men in service, more 
than one thousand of whom are overseas. 


Boston University has a free night course for men 
and women, to meet the needs for extra workers in indus- 
trial establishments during the war. 


New York City has appointed a woman Deputy Police 
Commissioner, the first to hold this office. Her chief 
duties are the welfare of girls and the supervision of dance- 
halls. ‘ 


If the impression exists that Mrs. Emma E. Marean’s 
editorial activities were directed by any ‘‘editorial board”’ 
or that her part in the work of the Christian Register was 
merely that of “‘fitting together” articles by others, the 
impression is mistaken. The fact is, the literary charac- 
ter and reputation of the paper are largely due to her 
discrimination and contributions. During the last year 
or two of Mr. Samuel J. Barrows’s editorship she wrote 
at least one editorial every week, and since then, besides 
editorial matter, she has contributed many stories to the 
Home Department under various names in addition to 
her other writing; nor has her literary output been con- 
fined to the Christian Register. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Missionary and Administrative Economy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A recent circular sent out by the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association to the Unitarian 
churches of the country reminds them of the present 
patriotic duty of church economy, and suggests and urges 
ways and means by which this result can be obtained. 
This is a timely and needed caution and doubtless will 
be approved by the great majority of our churches, As 
a patriotic movement it should be extended to include 
all institutions and organizations. Does not this ad- 
monition suggest the pertinency of an inquiry as to the 
need of applying a similar line of economic action to the 


missionary and administrative conduct of the Association — 


itself? 

With all due deference to the fuller knowledge and 
practical wisdom of the members of the Board, it seems 
that the following suggestions might be carefully and 
profitably considered :— 

1. Reduction of the number of executive officers, sec- 
retaries, and field agents of the Association. This is a 
somewhat personal and delicate matter, to be sure; but 
as the Unitarian churches and people of the country pay 
for this missionary and executive service, it is a proper 


subject for their comment and judgment. No objection — 


Ni awree 
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can be made to a necessary staff, but have we not gone 
to an excess in this respect? Departments in recent years 
have been multiplied, each requiring, it is to be inferred, 
the whole time and services of a secretary, or agent, and 
yet it is believed that some of these might be combined 
or co-ordinated without detriment to the general work. 

. For instance: Why two New England secretaries, or 
field agents, when formerly one sufficed? In several cases 
his time was given in part to the needs of our Western 
churches? Why cannot one man adequately cover the 
New England field? Also, why the extra office and ex- 
pense of an editorial secretary for doing work which was 
formerly divided up among the other secretaries? The 
office seems to be largely needless and gratuitous. And 
was it really necessary to employ last year a “special 
publicity agent’’ for the work concerning the “ Wayside 
Pulpit” and bulletin-board propaganda and the holding 
of occasional special meetings? Could not this also have 
been handled by the other secretaries? 

2. Reduction of the salaries paid to the American Uni- 
tarian Association officials and secretaries, which are 
large in comparison with the average salaries of our Uni- 
tarian ministers. Here is an opportunity for reducing 
the excessive salary tax upon the meagre missionary 
resources of the Association contributed each year by the 
Unitarian churches and people. When we recall that 
something like $22,000 is required to meet the annual 
salaries of seven of its officials and headquarters secre- 
taries, does it not seem an undue proportion of the total 
amount raised last year for missionary work, namely, 
$77,000? (The above is an approximate estimate of the 
salary list, for the salary of several of the secretaries is 
not given in the Annual Report of 1917.) With only 
five hundred Unitarian churches, it seems an extravagant 
amount to pay for their official direction and management 
and for the other agencies of propagating the Unitarian 
faith. 

If the American Unitarian Association was a private 
instead of a public corporation, would there not be an 
immediate reduction of its agents and expenses for eco- 
nomic and business reasons alone? ‘The appeal of the 
directors to the churches to “set an example of economy 
in the use of men and money”’ is both economic and re- 
ligious. Ought not the Association itself rise to the 
patriotic demands of the hour? So it seems to one who 
admires equal justice. 

H. D. STEVENS. 

WHITMAN, Mass. 


A member of the Board of Directors of the Association 
replies as follows:— 

It is true that the Board of Directors has urged our 
churches this winter to practise all possible economy, es- 
pecially in the use of fuel, but it has not advised any 
church to reduce the salary paid to its minister. On the 
contrary, it continually advocates an increase of these 
salaries. It does not now regard its own employees as 
being overpaid, but thinks that many others are sadly 
underpaid. It therefore considers that its own example 
in this respect is one that churches well might follow. 

The suggestion that the working staff of the Association 
at this time might be somewhat reduced is not unreason- 
able, and necessity may enforce such action whether or 
not it is held to be expedient. It will be seen from the 
report of the last meeting of the Board that this matter 
has already engaged its attention, and that one of its com- 
mittees has been asked to study the situation with this 
end in view. Some of the secretaries employed might be 
eliminated, but this can only mean so much less work 
done. It is not possible that the same amount of work 
can be extracted from a smaller number of men. 
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The statement that a large amount of money is spent 
for the salaries of “‘officials and headquarters secretaries” 
who have “official direction and management” of the 
churches is misleading. To very small extent, if any, are 
they, like bishops, or presiding elders, superintending 
the work of others. In effect they are more like minis- 
ters-at-large, doing their best to encourage, inspire, and 
extend the work of the churches. Their number is not 
to be compared with the size of the denomination, but with 
the size of its missionary opportunity. Supervising is the 
least part of their job. Of necessity a considerable part 
of the income of the Association is spent on salaries. 
The only way it has of doing its work is through the spoken 
word and the printed page. Except, then, for the com- 
paratively small sums spent for the maintenance of the 
offices of the Association and for printing books and tracts, 
all of the unconditioned income is spent for the salaries 
of our preachers and missionaries. There is no secrecy 
about the amounts paid. The Treasurer’s reports and 
the reports of Board meetings published in the Reg?ster, 
month by month, supply this information. H. N. B. 

Boston, Mass. 


- Mr. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of the Association, 
says :— 

In his statements Mr. Stevens is not quite accurate. 
The Editorial Secretary is not a new officer. He has 
served the Association with conspicuous ability for more 
than a decade. There are not two field secretaries for 
New England. The Department of Publicity, which 
handles the “Wayside Pulpit’? and the preaching mis- 
sions, is not a new department, and its secretary does a 
great deal of other valuable work. The comparison 
between the contributions of the churches and the ad- 
ministrative expenses is misleading. Of the annual con- 
tributions of churches and individuals not one dollar 
is expended for administration. These gifts go un- 
diminished into the field. All salaries and other adminis- 
trative expenses are paid for from the income of endow- 
ment. 
‘The war has brought greatly increased duties, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities to the workers of the Associa- 
tion. To diminish our work would mean that we are 
false to our obligations to the nation in this time of need. 

W. ForBES ROBERTSON. 

Boston, Mass. 


Ayer and the “Uplifters.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


From the time of the establishment of Camp Devens 
down to the present, correspondents of Boston papers 
and ‘‘uplifters” of various sorts have collaborated in abuse 
of the community. Letters of protest written by citizens 
of Ayer to these papers have been pretty generally ignored. 
Your readers are among those exposed to the impressions 
created by the pens of the one class of critics and by the 
tongues of the other. Doubtless, however, many of your 
readers have suspected that there was another side to 
the story. 

In this controversy between native sons and the ‘“up- 
lifters’ the writer has the advantage of being something 
of a neutral. He has not lived in the community so 
many years that he has developed a blind prejudice in its 
favor. On the other hand, he professes to know consider- 
ably more about the people of the town than its newly 
arrived critics. 

To people who have travelled about a bit and met 
people in different New England communities it will 


‘ 
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cause no astonishment to say that the people of Ayer are 
like the people of any other New England town. If 
Ayer is different at all, it is because of its large proportion 
of railroad men. For this clean, manly, and level- 
headed bedy of men the town is rather the more whole- 
some. In addition, Ayer has the usual proportion of 
business and professional men. ‘The writer fails to dis- 
cover that these men are any better or worse than the 
business or professional men of any other town that he 
has known equally well. 

With the advent in the community of various institu- 
tions for social service came a force of ‘‘experts”’ of every 
description. These the community received at their own 
valuation. Being duly impressed, the people expected 
great things. 

Frankly, with the lapse of weeks and months, the people 
have become not a little disappointed in many of these 
ambassadors of community uplift. From people who are 
able to find out about other things the question comes to 
the ears of some of us with a great deal of frequency, 
‘“‘What are they really doing over there anyway?” or, 
““What is So-and-So actually accomplishing to justify 
the salary paid?”’ 

Does this mean that the people are not anxious for 
helpers in meeting the unusual and perplexing problems 
that confront the community? It certainly does not. 
The community desires real experts, but no camoufleurs. 
For the sake of the good that they may accomplish it 
insists that they observe pretty strictly the code of those 
who would help a community to better itself. A*com- 
munity which has among its members people who have 
had possibly superior advantages in education and travel 
wants its helpers to remember that a spirit of condescen- 
sion on their part is a boomerang. It wants them to 
remember that cynicism is poison. It wants them to 
remember that talking about the faults of a community’s 
people is a poor substitute for hard work. Sympathy, 
hopefulness, and hard work will make any expert’s 
services effective and his or her presencejin the com- 
munity much to be desired. 


Rev. FRANK B. CRANDALL. 
AYER, Mass. 


Original Persons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I say that the editorial on Phillips Brooks in the 
Register of February 7 especially interested me? May I 
suggest that the author answered in the very article the 
query or wish stated in the second paragraph? 

The writer says: ‘The psychologist does not tell us 
adequately why this is true, but ordinary observation 
tells us that it is invariable,” referring to the necessity of 
originality in all vital personality. I am not “some 
genius’”’ who is going to tell definitely why the statement 
is true, but I do think Dr. George E. Dawson of the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy let some light on it 
in a recent lecture. 

Dr. Dawson first drew an angle, an inverted V. At 
the left end of the base he wrote ‘‘sensation’’; at the right 
end, “action.” Half way up on the left side he wrote 
“sensory’’; opposite, on the right side, ‘“‘motor”; at 
the apex, “‘reflective.”’ If one draws this figure, adding 
a line across from ‘“‘sensory”’ to “motor,” making the 
whole look like A, what I say will perhaps be clearer. 
Arrows should indicate progress up the left side and 
down the right, to “action”; also an arrow from “‘sen- 
sory’’ over to ‘‘motor.”’ 

All experience runs this gamut in the human make-up. 
We have placed our academic culture highest in all heights 
of civilization. This culture men have acquired largely 
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through books (symbols) on the sensation side instead 
of by first-hand experience; and so our academic culture 
is largely sensory, reflective—and it stops there instead 
of going into action. With lower races it climbs only 
feebly toward the reflective and we have the sensory- 
motor-action short-cut. “But with the intellectual bor- 
rowers it does not start-in sensation at all—even in book- 
learning. It starts in the reflective by simple appro- 
priation of results of thought of the original minds, and 
is clever enough to act it out. This may be one reason 
why some eminently successful people never seem sat- 
isfied—they did not begin with the grist. 

So you see you have answered the query later when 
you say: ‘‘They were not taught in childhood to be them- 
selves, to use their own senses and record their reactions 
to what they saw, heard, or smelled; tasted, felt, or 
lifted.” Starting there with a sensory-reflective-motor 
ideal for a culture level, what about religion, politics, 
and education, as Dr. Dawson also suggested? 

OxiveE E. ULRICH. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


A Request from Minneapolis. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We are about to start a circulating library and reading- 
room, containing books and periodicals of liberal religion, 
in connection with our work here in Minneapolis. We 
expect to start it in a small way, spending this first year 
$200 for books afd $40 for magazines. We want of course 
to make the best possible and most representative choice 
of both books and periodicals. In this connection it would 
be of great benefit to us, and no doubt helpful to many 
readers of the Register, if you would publish a number of 
lists by representative Unitarian ministers and laymen, 
having each one state how he believed this amount of 
money could best be spent. for books and magazines, 
remembering of course that they are to form a nucleus 
for a library and reading-room for laymen who, let us 
say, have come out of orthodoxy and are seeking a foun- 
dation upon which to build a rational religion. 

Joun H. DIETRICH, 
Minister First Unitarian Society, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(The Register will be pleased to receive suggestions, or 
they may be forwarded directly to Mr. Dietrich.—Ep1Tor.) 


If Not with the Red Cross. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Those who, like myself, feel obliged, reluctantly, to 
resign their membership in the Red Cross Association 
because of its alliance with the vivisectionists (they 
lately voted $100,000 for animal research) may find it 
convenient to be reminded of two or three agencies which 
give help to the war sufferers, especially the French, 
which are not open to this possible objection: the French 
Matic the Blinded French Soldiers, and the Red Star 
work. 

Contributions for these agencies are received by 
representatives in the cities. The Orphans’ treasurer 
in Boston is Allan Forbes, 33 State Street, Boston; the 
Wounded Blind French Soldiers, Miss Rose Lamb, 912 
Mt. Vernon Street; the Red Star work for wounded 
horses and dogs, Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street. 

I ought to add that I have not consulted with any of 
these before leaving the Red Cross Association and’do not 
know whether they would approve or disapprove of the 
step I have taken. 


LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Boston, Mass. x 
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The Path. 


EDITH DE BLOIS LASKEY. 


Over the rock and the briar I climb 
To the height beside the sea. 
What struggling foot once forged the way 
I follow easily? 5 


Vision of immortality 
That quells my soul’s despair! 

What mind first knew the throes of thought 
To which I am but heir? 


The Allied World at Washington’s Tomb. 


JANE A. STEWART. 


The government yacht Mayflower dropped anchor in 
the Potomac River in the channel opposite Mount Ver- 
non, near the sacred resting-place of Washington. A 
bugler sounded “taps,” and the Marine Band played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.’”’ ‘The sounds carried clear 
and true across the river. 

The Mayflower had often carried distinguished guests 
to the tomb of Washington, but never probably such an 
eminent party for such an impressive occasion. 

The British Foreign Minister was there, Arthur Bal- 


four; Vice-Premier Viviani and Marshal Joffre of France 


with other representatives of these two great nations, 
including Maj. Rees (a hero of England’s Aviation 
Corps), Gen. Bridges, Col. Jean Fabry, and others 
whose names will live in history; the British and French 
ambassadors; and United States government and state 
officials. 

With bared heads they stood. The burial-place of 
Washington was saluted. Led by Secretary Daniels, in 
the Mayflower launches, they landed at the Mount 
Vernon wharf. A reverent procession, they made their 
way up the grassy slope directly to the tomb. Over 
the arched entrance floated the flags of the Allies. 

The sky above, which had been heavy and threaten- 
ing, suddenly cleared and sent forth the sun, illuminat- 
ing the big evergreens which stand like sentinels before 
the resting-place of Washington. There were no intro- 
ductions, no music. 

The eloquent Viviani was the first to speak :— 

“Tn this spot meet the admiration of the whole world 
and the veneration of the American people. In this 
spot rise before us the glorious memories left by the 
soldiers of France led by Rochambeau and Lafayette. ... 
It is because the American people proclaimed and won 
for the nation the right to govern itself that the free 
American people has been enabled with commanding 
force to carry its action beyond the seas. ... While 
paying this supreme tribute to the memory of Washing- 
ton, I ask you before this tomb to bow in earnest medi- 
tation and all the fervor of piety in honor of all the 
soldiers of the Allied nations who for nearly three years 
have been fighting under different flags for the same 
ideal... . I salute from this sacred mound the final 
victory of justice.” 


The address thrilled every heart, though all did not 


understand the language. 

A corporal and a private of the French Army came 
forward bearing the bronze palm which France bestows 
on all its honored dead, high and humble. At Marshal 
Joffre’s request this significant token was borne by 
soldiers of the ranks, representing the unsung heroes 
of the war. The great defender of France took the 
bronze tribute, saying :— 

“Tn the French Army all venerate the name and mem- 
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ory of Washington. I respectfully salute here the great 
soldier, and lay upon his tomb the palm we offer our 
soldiers who have died for their country.” 

It was Secretary Balfour of England who now spoke, 
honoring Washington as never before has he been honored 
by a Briton :— 

“The thousands who have given their lives—French, 
Russian, Italian, Belgian, Serbian, Montenegrin, Rou- 
manian, Japanese, and British—fought for what they 
believed to be the cause of liberty. There is no place in 
the world where a speech for the cause of freedom would 
be better placed than here at the tomb of Washington.” 

We read slowly and impressively the message pre- 
pared by the British Mission to go with their beautiful 
wreath of lilies and oak leaves tied with the combined 
colors of the three great Allied nations:— 

“To the immortal memory of George Washington, 
soldier, statesman, patriot, who would have rejoiced to 
see the country of which he was by birth a citizen and 
the country which his genius called into existence fight- 
ing side by side to save mankind from subjection to a 
military despotism.” 

He, too, entered the tomb and reverently placed the 
British wreath beside the French, while Gen. Bridges 
stood outside at salute. 

The whole party made a visit to Washington’s house 
before returning to the capital. 

A few weeks later, three nations again united in a 
similar ceremony at the tomb of Washington. ‘This 
time it was noted representatives of Belgium and Russia 
who joined the Federal officials in paying homage to the 
American patriot and to the spirit of liberty, pledging 
themselves and their countries to the great cause of world 
democracy. Belgium was greeted as a “nation of 
heroes.” Baron Moncheur replied, ‘““You have done 
what Washington would have done, and therefore, in 
paying homage to the ‘Father’ of your country, I offer 
a tribute of gratitude and devotion to the whole Ameri- 
can people.’’ The Russian Ambassador, representing the 
two hundred million people of ‘‘the newest republic of the 
Old World,” said, ‘With a feeling of overwhelming emo- 
tion and solemn veneration, I bestow on this immortal 


* tomb this wreath as a tribute to the hero, to the knight 


of liberty and democracy, from the messengers of Russia’s 
freedom.” 

Other missions to this country from Allied nations 
since we entered the war (among them the Italian, the 
Serbian, and the Japanese), claiming admittance to ‘“‘the 
holy circle of those who love liberty and justice better 
than they love life,” have rededicated themselves to the 


_service of humanity at the tomb of Washington. 


At the visit of the Japanese, the flag of Japan floated 
and the Mayflower band played the Japanese national 
hymn, “Kimigayo.” The great statesman, Viscount 
Ishii, placed a wreath of roses and chrysanthemums, 
and predicted that America, Japan, and their allies, 
drawing their sword “to end military feudalism, will 
sheathe it only in a victory that will guarantee per- 
manent peace.”’ 


False Theories and True. 


FREDERICK MARSH BENNETT. 


Jesus pursued the attitude of the modern surgeon in 
dealing with morals, religion, and the scriptures of his 
people. He cut out the parts that were an offence. He 
rejected the unessential and the untrue. He did this to 
make way for the growth of a new and vital teaching. 
This is a good and necessary method. Progress depends 
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upon willingness and ability to get rid of the useless bag- 
gage of life and religion. 

The Chinese have a proverb, ‘‘ Better be without books 
than believe all there is in them.” This is a good rule to 
apply to all scriptures, liturgies, theologies, and social 
ethics: Why should some people say, “We will take all 
of the Bible or none of it”? ‘This is not the rule with 
other noble literatures. There are some portions of the 
Bible that are simply curiosities of literature and history. 
There are some portions of it that it is well to omit in 
public and private reading. It is wise to sift the good 
from the bad and take for use that which is true to life 
and adapted to its needs. An expurgated Bible has been 
made with success. 

In social theory and practice it is necessary constantly 
to clean out the rubbish. Sometimes this is done by the 
application of the physical bath to unclean people and 
dirty cities. It has a fine effect upon the inhabitants, 
both those who live in the unsanitary houses and the 
owners of the houses who receive moral benefit by paying 
the cost of the cleaning. In dealing with criminals it 
would be wise to cast off the inadequate and antiquated 
theories and practices. The old rule of ‘‘an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth”’ is ineffective for the cure of 
criminality. It should be cast out completely, and the 
condition and the psychology of the criminal should be 
primary in dealing with him for cure of his moral sick- 
ness. In our charities society must make it possible for 
people to help and to respect themselves. It must dis- 
abuse the minds of givers of the thought that they can 
live through an injustice that ‘‘grinds the face of the 
poor.” ‘It is better to have nothing than to steal in 
order to make gifts.” First let there be justice which 
comes through kindness and through reverence for human 
beings. 

The processes of washing the false theories and practices 
out of industrial, economic, and political life is in order 
that true practices of service and co-operation may be 
established. These only will regenerate commerce and 
labor and political practice. ‘This new temper is coming, 
but the washing process is very disturbing to those who 
hold to the old theories of competition. While the social 


life is being attended to, the individual life must be kept ~ 


clean. Cluttering up the mind with light and sensational 
reading must cease, and a normal intellect and morality 
confirmed by wholesome baths in the waters of noble 
literature. 

In this matter the function of the church and of the 
common worship is clear. The grime and dirt of material- 
ism may be washed away by a baptism in the great re- 
ligious conceptions and aspirations. 
perience cleanses the soul. The man who goes to his 
business worries on Sunday would be wiser and better if 
he would add to his physical bath a wash in the waters of 
the spiritual life. By going to church he may strive to 
purify himself inwardly, and may gain a richness and 
strength and a beauty of character which cannot be 
begrimed. 


The Minister They Like Best. 


H. H. FILOON. 


In the Register of January 24 our beloved Secretary, Mr. 
Cornish, in an article on recruiting the ministry, asks 
us, ‘“‘particularly laymen,” to offer ‘‘counsel.” As I 
have been an active churchman all my life, and an ardent 
Unitarian for forty years, I thought it was my duty 
perhaps to respond, So I venture to offer a few obser- 
vations. 
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I shall speak for the class of average business men with 
whom my life has been spent, although I think I shall 
express the opinions of thoughtful men in all classes. All 
will agree with Mr. Cornish as to the “high worth” of 
the ministry as a calling, but when he speaks of the 
minister as dealing with “highest spiritual values’”’ and 
“supreme truths” the-average layman halts and will 
either say nothing and yield the floor to him or ask him 
to simplify his statement. It savors too much of “dead 
theology and ecclesiasticism.’” Laymen are reluctant 
to discuss theology except with laymen. 

When he says that “the liberal ministers of the coming 
decades will be freer than their predecessors have been to 
address themselves in the largest ways to the teaching 
of religion,’ he will be asked what he means by religion. 
I remember once, while teaching a class of boys in our 
Sunday-school, the word “religion’’ appeared so often, 
I felt compelled to try and make perfectly clear to the 
boys just what it meant. I looked everywhere, in the 
Bible, the dictionary, and my reference books and my 
cyclopeedias, and read sermons on the subject, and at last 
settled upon a verse in the Bible, but no two of the defi- 
nitions were alike. I never felt certain that I had made 
“religion”’ perfectly clear to those boys. All laymen, 
so far as I know, believe in churches, and are ready to 
help support them; but they like best the minister who 
talks perfectly straight to them. Laymen are dealing 
every day, in dead earnest, with the hard, practical 
affairs of life, and trying to do the best they know how 
to do and be the best kind of men they know how to be. 
They have no more fear about a hereafter than they have 
about to-morrow. Such men the minister must appeal 
to through their reason and their judgment. 

The average layman looks upon churches as moral, 
religious, intellectual, and social centres, each adapted 
to the class of minds to which it appeals, where the founda- 
tions of character are laid, the spirit of worship cultivated, 
the intellect informed, and the choicest friendships 
established. He believes that without these centres 
individuals and humanity at large would suffer and 
deteriorate, and he believes that the minister who 
succeeds must lead in all these things. I know of no 
grander work than that of leading in these opportunities. 
In that work there is perpetual inspiration. To be 
successful requires to keep constantly in view a correct 
perspective of human life. To watch from day to day 
the grand march of humanity down through the ages is a 
never-ceasing inspiration; and to feel that each one of us, 
however insignificant we may be, has his or her vitally 
important part to play in the scheme of things is an 
overpowering thought. It is the privilege of the minister, © 
in a thousand ways, to keep this vision before the minds 
of his people and the community in which he lives. 

I suspect the lure of money has kept many a young 
man from entering the ministry. I never knew a sincere, 
earnest, and faithful minister to come to actual want. 
Everybody likes to help such a man, and every one is 
watchful and eager to forestall his wants. And he is not 
a mendicant in accepting such contributions. It is’ his 
just reward. In this matter of money he certainly 
should put in practice before his people that “trust in 
Divine Providence” which is so fundamental in all his . 
preaching. 

The rewards of money-making are the most deceptive 
and unsatisfactory of all the rewards of human effort. | 
Most men who give themselves to money-making think 
that secured they can easily obtain anything else they 
wish. ‘The one thing they want most is influence. They 
find it is worth more than money, and in most instances 
they find that their chase for money has unfitted them _ 
for gaining influence. The minister, standing before his 
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audiences from Sunday to Sunday, with every eye fixed 
upon him and every ear open to catch his words, has an 
opportunity for influence such.as few other men have. 
Many a man with money has seen himself sinking into 
insignificance behind it. The true minister’s career is 
steadily onward and upward, with an ever-widening 
sphere of influence. 

I have said nothing of that other and perhaps greater 
field of influence, that of pastoral duties. 


Approach. 


FLORENCE I. WAITT. 


’ By lamp and shrine, 
In flower, in tree, 
In sun and stars, 
In field and sea, 
One Life, one Love, one Lord we see. 
But where one human foot has trod 
There draw I nearest unto God. 


President Wilson on Peace. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


January 22, 1917, will ever be a memorable date in the 
history of the United States. President Wilson deliv- 
ered to the Senate at Washington a speech as epoch- 
making as the Magna Charta or the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In that speech he formulated a peace-plan 
which enabled us to enter the war with a clear conscience 
and with a definite constructive programme that is the 
hope of the free peoples of the earth. Believing that the 
way to secure and perpetuate peace is to prepare for 
peace, he volunteered a statement which he believed would 
make a powerful appeal, not only to Americans, but to 
liberal peoples all over the world. He volunteered this 
statement in the hope that it would help in some measure 
to prepare the minds of free men for that coming confer- 
ence, after the war, whose decisions will be as momentous 
as those of any convention ever held in the history of the 
world. 

That statement together with its amplification on Jan. 
8 and Feb. 11, 1918, makes President Wilson the first of 
contemporary statesmen to advocate a union of the na- 
tions in something more than vague and general terms. 
It also makes him the first of contemporary statesmen to 
define the conditions under which these United States 
can engage in a guarantee of world-peace. A hundred 
years ago the Czar of Russia entertained a somewhat 
similar proposition, but it was overshadowed by the sus- 
picion that he had a selfish motive at heart. Over 
President Wilson’s plan there broods no such shadow. 
On the contrary, his high character and his unquestioned 
sincerity have satisfied us that he is not endeavoring to 
disguise, under the language of magnanimity and unsel- 
fishness, some far-reaching and ambitious scheme. 

Furthermore, the statement of our President presents 
him as the first great exemplar of true idealism. The 
only genuine idealism is that which looks even the dark- 
est facts in the face and then tries to find a way out, for 


-it is necessary first clearly to see the difficulties in order 
to overcome them. Hear his ringing words: “I wish . 


frankly to uncover realities and to face them without 
soft concealments.’’ He said that there is no short-cut, 
no royal road, to a durable peace. He dispelled the illu- 
sion that already the beautiful feet of those that bring 
glad tidings of peace are visible upon the mountains. It 
is easier to be inspired by the wish for a short-cut to 
international peace than to be inspired, like President 
Wilson, by calm, sober, cool consideration of all the obsta- 
cles that stand in the way and that must be removed. 
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Che Pulpit. 
To-day’s Duty.* 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


When ye shall have done all those things which are commanded 
you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done that which 
was our duty to do.—LuKR xvii. Io. 

That doesn’t sound like Jesus. It sounds, as we read 
it, very much more like Marcus Aurelius. The note is 
the note of a stoic, of the soldier, rather than that peculiar 
accent of grace and joy and freedom which we associate— 
and I think rightly—with Jesus. ‘‘The Law,” it was 
said, “came by Moses’; that was the religion of duty. 
“But grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” 

We hear him saying something which sounds stern, 
austere, ungracious. He does not now tell us of the 
appreciative master who when the day’s work is done 
says to the doer of it, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’’ ‘There is a harsh command, as if the master 
said: ‘‘Here is something that must be done. It doesn’t 
matter so much whether it is well done or not, but it 
must be done and you must do it. You must do it not 
because you like to do it or because you are praised for 
doing it or because it is ideally the finest and the most 
beautiful thing that you can imagine, but you doit because 
it is your business to do it. It has to be done by some- 
body; you are the one to do it. When you have done 
that, you have only done your duty, that’s all—duty 
done without any sense of reward, without any particular 
joy in the doing it, without any clear insight as to why it 
should be done or why you of all other persons should 
be called upon to do it; just doing it because you are 
commanded to do it.” 

Now that was not the characteristic of what we call 
a gospel. It-was not particularly good tidings to any- 
body, rather bad tidings on the whole—only true. It 
was the plain statement that this which you do not 
want to do must be done, and that no joy or grace or 
emotion or idealism can be now as a substitute for the 
required action. That is duty reduced to the very 
lowest terms, to what the diplomats call the “irreducible 
minimum.” Now and then people have to face just that; 
and it is the test of manliness. 

What do you think of duty without privilege, without 
grace, with nothing but the bare moral necessity which 
makes you say, “Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise!’ 
It is a sweeping away of everything else as the man faces 
with absolute self-forgetfulness and humility a task that 


to him is unpleasant, that he fain would escape if there 


were any honorable way by which that escape might 
be made. It is, in the last analysis, the test which the 
Roman stoic accepted. It is precisely the thing which 
Jesus here presents to his disciples. 

Now duty in its barest form is not gracious, and duty 
never can be the substitute for other forms of religion, 
never can be a substitute -for joy, for grace, for love, for 
freedom. And when, in the spirit of a narrow Puritanism, 
duty becomes the only word, human nature always 
revolts. It is not something that should always be in 
the foreground of our thought. It is not happily in the 
foreground of our thought; but it must be somewhere. 
And there are times when it must be emphasized. 

Whittier expresses the serener moods of religion when 
he tells of the way in which 

“The beggar self forgets to ask, 
And duty leaves to love her task.”’ 
That is what we all desire,—that freedom of movement, 
that sense of spiritual expansiveness, which now and then 


* Stenographically reported by Ruth Lindblom. 
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we all feel when we know that we are doing something 
that is not only right but supremely desirable. We 
are at once fulfilling what we know to be a law of 
righteousness and what we know to be the law of our 
own being. We do it because we love to do it. And 
any one who, when his opportunity is offered him, 
falls back upon a mere sense of duty, is making a great 
mistake and we all recognize it. 

No one in the home likes to have some one who is always 
parading the sense of duty, who is kind, helpful, because 
he ought tobe thus. Weresent the attitude of the person 
who says, ‘‘I come to see you because of a sense of duty.” 
The courtesies of life Jose their charm when they are 
forced by a sense of obligation. Duty must leave to 
love these pleasant tasks. But there are tasks—and these 
are the great times of trial—when all is reversed, when 
love must of necessity leave to duty the task, or else the 
task cannot be done; when all the voluntary motives 
must give way to the pressure of a great necessity, or 
everything fails. 

In a letter to the farmers of this country, given to the 
public during the last week, the President of the United 
States says that this year everything must be looked at 
from the standpoint and “under the aspect of duty.” 
It is an emergency in which we must all do things which 
we cannot pretend that we enjoy doing. 

That means that just as there is an economy in eating, 
drinking, clothing, so there must be a necessary economy, 
if we are to win the war, in our feeling. We have to 
economize emotionally and intellectually. We cannot 
afford our peace-time luxuries or even comforts. There 
are a great many thoughts and feelings and amiable 
desires that we have to postpone for another time and 
simply take up certain tasks with the minimum of emo- 
tion and a maximum of efficiency, believing that by and 
by we shall have opportunity again for the freer, fuller, 
and more gracious moods of life. During this period, 
religion itself must be looked at from the standpoint of 
duty rather than from the standpoint of privilege. Ithink 
if we get into our mind that necessary economy which 
everywhere must be used, it would save us from certain 


moments of self-criticism and of futile desire which to 


many excellent persons bring a loss of real efficiency. 

Duty, reduced to its simplest terms, is a matter of 
doing something that is necessary, and getting it done 
at the right time. It doesn’t matter much how you 
feel when you are doing it,—whether you feel happy 
or exalted,—if only the thing is done. 

“Where are the joys that once I knew?” says an old, 
sad, somewhat whining hymn. It doesn’t matter where 
your joys are. ‘The thing for you is not to whine about 
it, not to complain about it. Rather say: “I don’t 
know where my joys are, and I don’t know where some 
of my high ideas are at the present. ‘They will probably 
be in good preservation when I have need of those things, 
but now, now, I am commanded to do something that 
I don’t want to do, but I know I ought to do it. I am 
going to do it whether I enjoy it or not.” 

Many of the criticisms that we make upon ourselves, 
and particularly upon those who like ourselves are caught 
in the same difficulties, have a note of petulance and 
childishness about them. Why haven’t there been great 
flaming prophets of righteousness going about the country 
and stirring people up over the wrongs that we have 
seen? Why haven’t the ministers of religion voiced 
more eloquently the world’s wrath? Why haven’t there 
been great philippics like those that Demosthenes uttered 
when he urged the people of Athens to go against the 
tyrant of Macedonia? I think the reason. is that the 
situation has demanded patient, well-considered action 
rather than the expression of passion. 
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Now and then a great catastrophe comes, so immense, 
so beyond any of our powers to conceive it, that we in- 
stinctively know that, that is not the time for unrestrained 
emotion. It is the time for plain, simple, continuous, 
co-ordinated work. It is the prose rather than the high 
poetry of ethics that is demanded. And I believe that 
that is what people have understood at this time. 

‘The men who have gone out from this church to take 
their part in the great war have not done so because they 
enjoyed the soldier’s life. ‘There was little emotional 
excitement or joy of conflict. "These men, and thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of men in the free nations, 
are not stirred by passion. ‘They are moved by a sense 
of duty,—plain, simple, unescapable duty. And they 
are acting on it just as all men act when all that is spec- 
tacular passes away and they are confronted by a grim 
alternative: either to go forward or to go back; either 
to allow arbitrary power to conquer, or else at the risk 
of all they love to say: ‘Thou shalt not pass this point! 
Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther!” Now it is 
that “no farther.” It is not a flamboyant patriotism 
but a sense of obligation that has been the moving power. 

There are criticisms, on the other hand, that seem to me 
equally petulant. ‘The Church is taunted for the incon- 
sistency of its ideals and its practice. ‘There is delicate 
irony in the advice that is given, that if it is to preserve 
its spiritual ideals it should retreat from the conflict. 

“The Church should have remained a centre of beauty 
and of prayer and of hallowed quiet and of great literature 
and of noble music, a consolation to the world, a testi- 
mony to realities no less substantial than war. The 
Church should have communed during this painful time 
with its own soul and been still. With the result of the 
fight, the Church as such is not concerned. It should 
remember that Jesus did not win. On the plane of phys- 
ical force, the greatest and most efficient force will always 
win; but on the plane of the spirit, physical force is not so 
much important as irrelevant. Christianity has always 
been the religion of losers.” 

What shall we say to that counsel? A beautiful con- 
ception of Christianity! A beautiful conception of the 
Church! A much more beautiful thing, much more sat- 
isfying to the spiritual desire, than the world that lies 
in its great agony. But what do you think of the kind 
of man that would leave the world in its agony and go 
and comfort his soul in such a church? You call him a 
slacker, you call him a shirker, if you think that he 
sought peace for himself, while evading his responsi- 
bility. ‘Those are very harsh terms, but they describe 
the attitude of a man who willingly would leave the world 
in its agony in order to find comfort in some region remote 
from that in which his brethren suffer and strive. 

That does not mean that there should not be a sanc- 
tuary. But it must not be a refuge for timid souls. It 
must be a place of refreshment for those who are actually 
doing their part in the common work. 

In our highest moods as in our lowest moods, we are 
confronted by an austere requirement. ‘The things that 
in this generation have to be done are things which we all 
hope will never have to be done again. What reason 
have we to hope for a time when a just peace shall be 
established? It is not because men desire it, but because 
multitudes of brave and simple-minded men are willing 
to give their lives for it. 

There is a phrase which has come from the old creeds, 
born of sorrow and agony, which the modern church - 
likes to pass over, but which was deeply significant: the 
words in the creed that not only spoke of the Christ as 
ascending into heaven, but which declare that before he 
ascended into heaven he descended into hell. 

That descending into the hell of life in order that justice — 
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might be done and mercy might come, the willingness 
to take part in it,—that is the test of duty. We cannot 
find consolation in the idea of the different planes, imag- 
ining that we can have a religion on a plane so high that 
it does not touch the struggle. It does! Much as we 
may hate all kinds of strife and war, we have to live on 
that plane of duty wherein the things of the spirit come 
in conflict with things of the flesh. The conflict cannot 
be evaded. 

What becomes of the things we love most and enjoy 
most—liberty and peace, good-will to men, that life of 
grace and truth which is the real gospel? Well, Paul, 
when he was facing that question of the possibility of a 
new and freer order, faced also the religion of duty, which 
to him was symbolized in the old law. It was the con- 
flict between what he called law and that grace which he 
found in Christ. And then he gives us a figure of speech 
which I think is helpful. He said, “‘’The law is the peda- 
gogue who brings us to Christ.’’ Our old translators 
obscured the meaning of it by saying, ‘‘ The law is a school- 
master to bring us to Christ.” 

The pedagogue was not a schoolmaster at all. He was 
a servant whose duty it was to bring the unwilling boy to 
the schoolmaster. This is a symbol of Duty. It is that 
which brings us to Grace and Truth. 

The small boy does not delight in the pedagogue. 
is inclined to resist him. 

“My boy,” says the pedagogue, “‘it is time for you to go 
to school where you are to learn the lesson.” 

The boy says: “But I don’t want to learn my lesson. 
I don’t want to go toschool. Why should I go to school?”’ 

And the pedagogue says, “Because you must go to 
school.” 

“But I went to school yesterday, and I learned the lesson 
yesterday.” 

“Very well,” says the pedagogue, “that will do for 
yesterday. That was yesterday’s duty. Now you have 
to go to school and you have to learn a new lesson.” 

“T don’t want to learn a new lesson.” 

“Very well. That doesn’t matter, but you have to 
go whether you want to learn the lesson or not.” 

And only after the unwillingness is overcome can the 
gracious words of wisdom be heard and understood. 

Now I think the whole world just now, in this period 
where everything wears the aspect of duty, must be con- 
tent to be in the hands of the stern pedagogue. Nobody 
knows the lesson that we have to learn. Nobody knows 
the new truths that are coming, the new principles of 
action, the new organization of the world. One man’s 
thought is perhaps just as near the reality as another’s. 
We only know that we must go to-day along a certain 
path and that at the end of that we shall learn the new 
lesson. 

Matthew Arnold’s words about duty and morality,— 


He 


“The tasks in hours of insight willed 
Must be through hours of gloom fulfilled,”’— 


Our present tasks were not vol- 
untarily taken by us. They were not tasks which we 
planned in hours of insight. They were tasks forced 
upon us in hours of gloom. But we know full well that 
there is but one thing for us, and that is as manfully, as 

- cheerfully, and as efficiently as we can to do those tasks. 

Even though in doing them we feel our own insufficiency, 

that we are but unprofitable servants, we can trust that 

the hour of insight will come when the task is done. 
Thank God for the millions of men and women who are 
simply day by day doing the things that they know ought 
to be done, trusting in God for the day when the light shall 
shine upon their duty and they shall see the glory of it. 
Grant unto us some insight into truth, some glimpse of 


do not quite fit our case. 
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the great glory that is around us and that transfigures 
every act of simple duty. Grant also that we may not 
wait passively for that illumination, but go on steadily and 
calmly till our work is done. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 


In Memory of George Washington. 


We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have | 
told us, what deeds thou didst in their days, in the times 
of old... . For they got not the land in possession by 
their own sword, neither did their own arm save them: 
but thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance, because thou hadst a favor unto them.— 
Psalm 44. 


Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. 
The name of America, which belongs to you, in your 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism, more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight shades of difference, 
you have the same religion, manners, habits, and politi- 
cal principles. You have in a common cause fought and 
triumphed together; the independence and liberty you 
possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes.... It 
will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt 
that in the course of time and things, the fruits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages, 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can 
it be that Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at 
least, is recommended by every sentiment which en- 
nobles human nature.—George Washington. 


Let children hear the mighty deeds 
Which God performed of old; 

Which, in our younger years, we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 


He bids us make his glories known,— 
His works of power and grace; 

And we'll convey his wonders down 
Through every rising race. 


Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs; 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 


Thus shall they learn in God alone 
Their hope securely stands, 

That they may ne’er forget his works, 
But practise his commands. 


—Watts’s Paraphrase of Psalm 78. 


PRAYER. 


Spirit Eternal, Thou who didst guide Thy people, 
moving in the fire by night, the cloud by day, be still 
our guide and our strength. With thankful hearts we 
remember our forefathers who established this nation 
and won liberty for us at a great cost. Thy strength 
was their support and Thy wisdom led them in all their 
way. To us, their children, still grant Thine abiding 
presence as our nation, grown strong with the years, 
goes forth to carry liberty to the ends of the earth. Amen. 
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Lament. 


We who are left, how shall we look again 
Happily on the sun, or feel the rain, 
Without remembering how they who went 
Ungrudgingly, and spent 

Their all for us, loved, too, the sun and rain? 


A bird among the rain-wet lilac sings— 

But we, how shall we turn to little things 

And listen to the birds and winds and streams 

Made holy by their dreams, 

Nor feel the heart-break in the heart of things? 
—Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, in Hill-Tracks. 


What Shall He Read? 


A man signing himself ‘‘T. G.”’ wrote to 
an editor for help. He described himself as 
an engineer who read the magazines and was 
fairly familiar with current affairs as they are 
reported in the periodicals. But he wanted 
something that runs deeper than that. He 
wanted to be on intelligent terms with the 
world of which he is a resident and in which 
he makes his living. He wanted the things 
that would make him more efficient in his 
own work by making him adaptable to the 
people with whom he dealt. He wanted to 
know what people were talking about in 
these days of world intimacies. What would 
be the right reading for him? 

The request was published, and the re- 
plies were generous. The inquirer has 
gathered the result into several groups and 
at the request of the Register offers the list 
to our readers. Mr. Charles F. D. Belden, 
Librarian of the Boston Public Library, has 
examined and corrected it. It follows:— 


Economics:— 


Bullock, C. J. Elements of Economics. 
Taussig, F. W. Principles of Economics. 
Reeve, S. A. Cost of Competition. 


Davenport, H. J. Economics of Enter- 
prise. 

Sakolski, A. M. American Railroad Eco- 
nomics. 


Hamilton, W. H. Current Economic Prob- 
lems. 


Banking, Finance and Investment:— 


Fiske, A. K. The Modern Bank. 

White, Horace. Money and Banking. 

Cleveland, F. A. Funds and their Uses. 

Blanton, B. H. Credit: Its Principles and 
Practice. 

Escher, Franklin. 
change. 

Van Antwerp, W. C. The Stock Exchange 
from Within. 
Cooper, Francis. Financing an Enterprise. 
Burton, T. E. Financial Crises and Periods 

of Industrial Depression. 
Meade, E.S. Corporation Finance. 
Chamberlain, L. Principles of Bond In- 
vestment, 


Elements of Foreign Ex- 


Business Principles and Methods:— 

Brandeis, L. D. Business: A Profession. 

Haney, L. H. Business Organization and 
Combination. 

Muensterberg, H. Business Psychology. 

Garrison, EH. HE. Accounting Every Business 

- Man Should Know. 

Spencer, E. W. Manual of Commercial 
Law. 

Jenks, J. W. Trust Problem. 

Van Hise, C.R. Concentration and Control. 

Veblen, T. B. Theory of Business Enter- 
prise. 
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Commerce and Trade:— 


Brown, H. G. International Trade and Ex- 
change. P 

Day, Clive E. C. A History of Commerce. 

Freeman & W. G. Chandler. World’s Com- 
mercial Products. 

Hough, B. O. Practical Exporting. 

Verril, A. H. South and Central American 
Trade Conditions To-day. 


Politics:— 


Gettell, R. G. Elements of Political Science. 

Beard, C. A. American Government and 
Politics. 

Fess, S. D. History of Political Theory and 
Party Government in U. S. A. 

Bryce, James. American Commonwealth. 

Wallas, G. The Great Society. 

Walling, W. E. Socialism Today. 

Veblen, T. B. Imperial Germany and the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Coolidge, A.C. The U.S. asa World Power. 


Scientific Management and Industrial Effi- 
ciency:— 


Duncan, John C. Principles of Industrial 


Management. 

Emerson, Harrington. Twelve Principles of 
Efficiency. 

Taylor, F. W. Principles of Scientific 


Management. 

Gantt, Henry L. Work, Wages and Profit. 

Gowin, E. B. The Executive and His Con- 
trol of Men. 

Blackford, K. M. H. and A. Newcomb. The 
Job, the Man, and the Boss. 


Miscellaneous:— 


Locke, John. 
ing. 

Seligman, E. R. A. Essays on Taxation. 

George, Henry. Progress and Poverty. 


Conduct of the Understand- 


Robert Collyer: From a Review. 


Robert Collyer was not a pulpit orator 
in the commonly accepted sense of that word. 
He was not a scholar as that word is generally 
used. He had had neither college nor theo- 
logical training. He was a scholar in the 
sense that he read the great books of the 
language and knew much of the best that had 
been thought by the thinkers and said by 
the poets and prophets. But he had certain 
outstanding qualities that offset these other 
things. He wasa big, powerful, lovable man. 
His heart was big enough to feel for all the 
sufferings and failings of humanity. He had 
keen insight into the processes of the human 
soul. . He knew the consolations of religion. 
He knew also the inspirations of life. He 
knew, too, the struggles of the aspiring heart 
and had tasted the adversities of life. Con- 
sequently there was a note of tenderness in 
his voice that was like the caress of a mother 
for her child. His sermons healed all the 
wounds of the heart. There was in his 
utterances an all-inclusive sympathy that 
brought all kinds and conditions of men to 
hear him. His preaching was near, intimate, 
real, and personal, and he made religion a 
very real thing. He shed the light of the 
eternal on the common ways of life and 
made the infinite Father accessible to men 
on the street and in the office. He made 
God as real to the people as he, big, splendid, 
wholesome, hearty soul, was’ himself when 
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he took one’s hand in his own big, warm 
grasp. 

And yet his sermons had in them those 
qualities that make sermons great. They 
were big intellectually, dealing in a masterly 
way with great things while at the same time 
they were intensely practical, touching life 
at every point, and illumining the com- 
monest duties with heavenly light. They 
were also couched in beautiful language— 
the tongue of fields and forests, brooks and 
seas. He was a poet in his soul, and his 
sermons had the glamour of the poet on them 
and fine imagination infused them with a 
lambent glow. He was a mystic, too, know- 
ing God not by hearsay, but face to face. 
And he made Christ the great elder Brother 
who walked the streets with us and sat at 
our tables. Furthermore, he was beautiful 
to look upon. To see him was health and 
helpfulness.—Christian Work. 


Literature. 


THE LEAGUE oF Nations. By Theodore 
Marburg. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 50 cents.—It is good at this time to 
know that men are trying to lay the founda- 
tions for a durable peace. Much of the 
peace propaganda of the past has been in- 
effective because it called for immediate 
disarmament without providing any means 
of protecting the territory or safeguarding 
the interests of the nations. The estab- 
lishment of law and order preceded the 
abandonment, on the part of the frontiers- 
men, of the rifle and the revolver. The 
establishment of an international court of 
justice with power to enforce its decrees must 
precede universal disarmament. This is 
the object of the League to Enforce Peace. 
It is expressed in Hamilton Holt’s proposi- 
tion: ‘‘Peace follows justice, justice follows 
law, and law follows political organization.’ 
Mr. Marburg was Minister to Belgium under 
President Taft. He is a familiar figure 
among the world’s peacemakers. An intro- 
duction by Mr. Taft gives added emphasis 
to his words. The plan contemplates the 
creation of a World Court and.a Council of 
Conciliation, the former to act upon all 
justiciable questions, the latter upon all 
questions of policy. Pending the delibera- 
tions of Court or Council, the offending 
nation may be enjoined to refrain from a 
repetition of the acts under dispute, and the 
offended nation is forbidden to inaugurate 
a war until the decision has been rendered. 
While neither Court nor Council has the 
power to enforce its decisions, it is thought 
that the inevitable delay and the force of 
public opinion will greatly lessen the chances 
of resort to war. That it is not all plain 
sailing is indicated by the discussion of the 
rights of backward nations, the retention 
of the status quo, and the conception of 
sovereignty. Furthermore that such a plan 
does not involve the repudiation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and that “‘entangling alliances”’ 
if they ensue will be only such as are for 
our good and the peace of the world, is demon- 
strated in a chapter of exceptional clearness 
and virility. All. that the League demands 
of its signatory powers is that there shall be 
an inquiry before they are allowed to resort 
to arms. The result of this inquiry, when 
made known to the world, would often be 
sufficient to prevent armed conflict. Force 
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may be used only to compel resort to this 
official inquiry. Then the nations involved 
are free to wage war if they will. It is be- 
lieved that the will to war will often disappear 
during the period of delay and deliberation. 
With all the world weary of war and eager 
to find some means of its riddance, this little 
book will be most effective in promoting the 
cause. of peace. 


Myaxunin-Issu (Single Songs of a Hundred 
Poets), and other verses from Old Japan, 
being metrical translations by Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, D.D. Yokohama: Kelley and 
Walsh.—In attractive form Dr. MacCauley 
has given to English-speaking people the 
most famous single songs of the ancient 
Japanese poets, together with brief and most 
readable accounts of the authors, and com- 
ments upon their thought. The collection 
both baffles and allures the reader. We 
quote one poem as typical of the simplicity, 
illusiveness, and yet far-reaching suggestive- 
ness of all these one hundred poems. It was 
written by a religious recluse of the twelfth 
century, who was in earlier life a statesman, 
and sings of the persistence of sorrow :— 

“Ah! within the world, 

Way of flight I find nowhere, 

I had thought to hide 

In the mountains’ farthest depths; _ 

Yet e’en there the stag’s cry sounds.”’ 
The poems bring us the thought and imagery 
treasured by generations of Japanese, memo- 
rized and spoken by thousands of men. Pub- 
lished originally for Dr. MacCauley some 
twenty years ago by the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, the collection is now revised and 
made permanently accessible. Our readers 
will remember that Dr. MacCauley has for 
many years been the leader of our liberal 
movement in Japan. To-day, outside the 
embassies he is the most prominent foreign 
resident. Some years ago the Emperor made 
him a member of the imperial household, 
conferring upon him an order that has been 
conferred upon only two other foreigners. 


GLIMPSES OF THE Cosmos. By Lester F. 
Ward. Vol. V. Period 1893-97. Age 52- 
55. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50.—Titles 349-436 covering every printed 
product of Ward’s versatile pen for the four 
years in question are treated of in this fifth 
volume of his “mental . autobiography.” 
After each title follows a ‘‘history’”’ describing 
the origin of the work. In the case of volumes 
such as The Psychic Factors of Civilization 
this history extends from the first conception 
of the work, including complete reports of 
addresses in which the subject had been 
orally developed, down to its reception by 
the public and translation into other lan- 
guages. In the case of minor articles, es- 
pecially those of a technical character, there 
may be nothing in the “history” save the 
statistics of production and publication. 
In many cases the entire article is reprinted. 
Those who wish to study the habits of pro- 
duction of an eminent writer in philosophy, 
social and physical science, can obtain in 
these volumes a photographic record of all 
his mental operations, including perhaps 
some unintended self-revelations of personal 


UNITARIAN ‘Tuoucnt. By Ephraim 


Emerton, Professor of Church History in 


Harvard University. New York: The 
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Macmillan Company. 1916. $2.—This is 
a reprint of the work published in 1911, 
giving the point of view of a distinguished 
representative of the Unitarian body on 
(1) The Nature of Belief, (2) Miracle, 
(3) The Nature of Man, (4) The Bible, 
(5) Jesus, (6) Redemption, (7) The Church, 
(8) Worship, (9) The Future Life, (10) The 
Thought of God. The fact that a reprint is 
called for is a welcome indication of pub- 
lie appreciation. 


DISASTERS AND THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
IN DISASTER RELIEF. By J. Byron Deacon. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 75 
cents net.—The work of the Red Cross since 
the outbreak of the great war is familiar. 
Not so the record of its beneficent service in 
times of fire and flood. This is the story 
told by Mr. Deacon, General Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity, and given to the world by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. This little book would 
seem to be invaluable to one who would 
render the most effective service in times of 
public disaster. It describes the relief work 
of the Red Cross from San Francisco to 
Halifax, and its conclusions will be as helpful 
to the worker overseas who is trying to 
rehabilitate the war-ravaged regions as to 
those at home. The material has been 
drawn from official reports, documents on 
file at headquarters, magazine articles, and 
the like. The disasters have been grouped 
into separate chapters under the titles 
“Disasters at Sea,” ‘‘Coal Mine Disasters,” 
“Floods,” etce., in order that the principles 
may be more easily deduced. The Eastland 
disaster, the sinking of the Titanic, the 
Cherry mine fire, the Dayton flood, the 
San Francisco earthquake, and the Nebraska 
tornado are cited, each representative of its 
kind. All prove that while voluntary effort 
is often singularly effective during the period 
of rescue and first aid, the succeeding tasks 
of relief and rehabilitation demand the 
service of trained workers and of an or- 
ganization capable of directing and co- 
ordinating the various relief activities. This 
the Red Cross has done with marvellous 
efficiency and skill, acting upon these three 
principles: ‘‘ The family the unit, need as the 
basis, and co-operation as the method.”’ 
The concluding chapters upon the principles 
of relief and upon organization sum up the 
author’s conclusions and make the book of 
inestimable value to social workers in similar 
emergencies. A comprehensive index adds 
greatly to the ease with which the book can 
be used. 


-In His PRESENCE: Personal Religion in 
Poetry and Prayer. Privately printed. Sold 
at Hall’s Bookstore, 361 Boylston Street, 
Boston.—This little book is a selection of 
verses and prayers, and of brief passages 
mostly taken from sermons. ‘The selection 
was apparently made in the first instance for 
use in the Pro-Cathedral at Phoenix, Ariz., 
or for the Sunday Bulletin of that church. 
The collection contains many familiar friends, 
with some new material, which will make it 
welcome. It is, however, neither as rich 
nor as fresh as it might have been, and in 
too many places descends to the level 


of mediocrity. One wonders that Francis 


Thompson, Mrs. Meynell, and Evelyn 
Underhill are nowhere represented, and it is 
somewhat curious to note how largely the 
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modern prayers lack the distinction and 
incisiveness which characterize the older 
prayers of the Church of England. The book 
would be improved if the sources of the 
various selections were indicated more 
generally than is the case. Passages from 
well-known authors should not be marked 
“Selected.’”” An index would also be of 
value. There are a number of misquotations 
or misprints. 


THE TREE oF HEAVEN. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.60.—Although many reviewers seem dis- 
posed to regard this novel favorably, we find 
ourselves obliged to disagree with them. 
In our opinion, it is a work far from great. 
It falls considerably below the standard 
set by its author’s previous work. The 
Belfry and even The Divine Fire were of a 
much higher order. In The Tree of Heaven 
Miss Sinclair has attempted to do what Mr. 
Locke tried to do in his Wonderful Year, 
and what Mr. Wells succeeded in doing in 
his Mr. Britling, namely, to show the effect 
of the war upon English character. ‘The 
result is far from satisfactory or convincing. 


YEAR Book. Saint Bartholomew’s Parish, 
New York.—To one who is unacquainted 
with the many-sided activities of a large city 
church the Year Book of Saint Bartholomew’s 
Parish (Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D., Rector) 
will come as a revelation. Here is a church 
of 3,500 communicants, with more than 1,000 
enrolled in its various Sunday-schools. 
Through its clubs and guilds, its week-day 
school for religious education, its kinder- 
garten, its loan association, its clinic, and its 
fresh air work it is a constant source of 
beneficent activity in the community. There 
are 208 salaried workers and 489 volunteers. 
Three-quarters of the preface is devoted to 
the war activity of the parish, which is, 
in itself, a splendid record. Seldom has 
America’s purpose in entering the war been 
better expressed than in these words:.‘‘ Not 
for hatred, deep as is our detestation of 
Germany’s cruelty and perfidy; not for re- 
venge, great as have been the wrongs we have 
suffered; not for imperialistic aims, for we 
have nothing economically to gain and 
everything to lose; not for self-preservation, 
for we are unable to imagine a foreign invasion 
of this country; but for an Idea.” 


Literary Notes. 


The Life of Karl Follen, by George W. 
Spindler, reviewed last week, is published 
by the University of Chicago Press, and sells 
for $1.50, postage extra. 


Leon Trotzky’s book Our Revolution, 
secretly published in Petrograd before the 
revolution, is the backbone of Leon Trotzky 
as Revealed in his Writings and Life, which 
Henry Holt and Company expect to publish 
February 26. 


In the review January 31 of A Garden of 
Remembrance by James Terry White, pub- 
lished by James T. White & Co., New York; 
the stanza ‘‘With Love Forgot” should 
have read,— 

“Of all accomplishment dismembered 
Is life with love forgot— 
When I, alas! am unremembered, 
And I remember not.”’ 
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Che Dome. 
Miss Hurry and Miss Steady. 


Little Miss Hurry, 
All hustle and flurry, 

Comes down to her breakfast ten minutes too late; 
Her hair is a-rumple, 
Her gown is a-crumple, 

She’s no time to button and hook herself straight. 
She hunts and she rushes 
For needles and brushes, 

For books and for pencils flies upstairs and down; 
If ever you'd find her, 
Just follow behind her 

A trail of shoe-buttons and shreds of her gown. 


But little Miss Steady 
By school-time is ready, 
All smiling and shining and neat in her place; 
With no need to worry, 
She pities Miss Hurry, 
Who but yesterday sat here with shame in her face. 
Her heart beating lightly, 
With duty done rightly, 
She vows she will never again change her name; 
For, though you’d not guess it, 
I’m bound to confess it— 
These two little maidens are one and the same. 
—Author Unknown. 


Starling Row. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time, there was an old church 
at the end of a village Green, and upon the 
church an ancient, gray tower. Back of 
the church, the village rambled on for some 
little distance, and then the houses became 
farther and farther apart, until there you 
were, out in the open country with only a 
house tucked in here and there, and all the 
spaces filled in with meadows, and fields, 
and pastures, and hills, and woods. And 
from these spaces came the starlings to the 
village, and the Columbus of them discovered 
the old gray tower of the church at the end 
of the Green. 

“Ho! ‘Tower, ahoy!’ cried Columbus 
Starling, and flew back to hurry up the rest 
of his countrymen—I mean countrybirds. 
“T have discovered a tower,’ said he, ‘“‘and 
claim it for you, my brothers. Follow me.” 

So through the blue Sky Sea sailed the 
merry, mottled brown-black-purple fleet of 
starlings, and sure enough, there was the old 
gray tower at the end of the Green, just as 
Columbus Starling had said! 

““A fine place to live!’’ they cried. ‘A tower 
is much better than woods and old barns for 
shelter, and we can be among real people, too. 
Let us move right in.” 

Well, move in they did, without any bother 
of packing up a lot of barrels of dishes, boxes 
of books, rolls of carpets and oilcloth, rugs, 
tin pans, furniture, pictures, bundles of 
bedding, doubled-up mattresses, trunks of 
clothes, brooms, pails, dust-brushes, pianos, 
Victrolas and new records, parlor lamps, and 
bric-a-brac. They moved in that very min- 
ute, and they stayed there that very night. 

Before they had been there long the church 
clock bell rung five. This startled them so, 
they considered seriously if they would go 
back into the tower, as they perched out on 
the nearest trees. 

Columbus Starling was too proud for flight. 
He said he had heard of such a thing as a bell, 
and this must be it. It had a habit of ring- 
ing whenever an hour happened along, and 
no doubt it was on the hour just now. A 
church bell rang on Sundays, he said, more 
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than at other times, and if this thing which 
had frightened them acted like that, they 
would know it was merely a church bell and 
quite harmless. Sure enough! When the 
next hour came, the bell rang six, and they 
knew then it really was a church bell and 
harmless. 

" At dusk, they snuggled together within the 
belfry, and talked softly, in their sweet, soft- 
whistling voices, and though the bell at first 
woke them whenever an hour happened along, 
they merely chuckled and went to sleep again, 

In the morning, when the good old sexton 
came to attend to his duties at the church, 
how surprised he was! At first, he thought 
he was back in England, where he lived 
when he was a little boy, for there in a row on 
a fine ledge above the entrance and just below 
the belfry sat soft-voiced starlings talking, 
and whistling, and clapping their bills to- 
gether, and singing as only starlings can 
sing,—for I call it a sort of song, the pretty 
notes they make,—all happy and _ con- 
tented. 

The good old sexton went right over to tell 
the rector, and the rector came right over to 
see Starling Row. 

“‘Ah!” said the rector. ‘‘How like home 
is that sight! We had just such a row as 
that at my oldhomein England. I hope they 
will stay. They are cheerful birds.”’ 

“We had just such a row in my part of 
England, too,’’ said the sexton, ‘‘and it does 
my heart good to see them. I, too, hope they 
they will stay.” 

“We're going to stay!’”’ cried Columbus 
Starling. ‘‘That is the reason I discovered 
this tower!”’ 

Maybe the rector and the sexton did not 
understand the starling language well enough 
to know Columbus Starling’s exact words, 
but they watched the birds and saw how they 
came back from their short flights away from 
the tower for meals, and how they came back 
to the tower and went into the belfry at night; 
and then the two men knew that really their 
church on the Green had at last a true, home- 
like feeling. 

Maybe you do not think this is a true story. 
Some day I wish you would come to this town 
and see for yourself. There on the ledge you 
will see as fine a row of starlings as you could 
wish. You will hear them talk, and whistle, 
and sing, at some time during the day, as 
happily as possible. You will see, too, the 
merriest and proudest of them sitting at the 
end of the row, toward the rectory; and you 
will know by the way he acts that Columbus 
Starling discovered the tower! 


Dame Nature’s Apartment-House. 
(Supply the Missing Letters.) ; 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


Dame Nature is the biggest, busiest, and 
best landlady that ever rented rooms. For 
weeks she has been sweeping and dusting, 
cleaning and scrubbing, getting her big, big 
house in order. 

She has a wonderful broom which is known 
as w..., and an equally wonderful cleansing 
fluid that is called w...., while as for dis- 
infectants, she uses just two kinds, a.. and 
s......., and neither costs her a penny, 

After her floors are scrubbed she is ready 
for her new carpets, and she always selects 
green g.... because it is so restful to the 
eyes. After a while she will spread some 
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beautiful rugs, floral designs, whited....... 
redwvCirt eaten 50 Dlge sav. ee , yellow 
Gi\.iate. Shele ae , and other patterns which 


will make her floors very beautiful. 

She has brushed her ceilings clean; by day 
they are a lovely blue, by night a velvety 
black frescoed with stars. Sometimes she 
paints them a beautiful crimson; and if you 
look just before dusk and very early in the 
morning you will see the rich colors. After 
her ceilings are perfect she will hang soft 
tapestries on her walls, silvery ones of the 
yes ae , red fuzzy ones of the e.. and 
Ms. #0) acreamy ‘onesof thesiceeta. sae ; 
and many of different shades of green. 
When all is finisHied she will put up her ‘“‘To 
Let”’ sign, and then the new people will come. 
Some prefer the upper rooms to the ground 
floor, but others like the basement best. 

The F.... like the dampest rooms to be 
had. ‘They come early and bring their violins 
with them for they are a most musical family. 
The T.... are their first cousins; they also 
prefer the basement. Both are splendid 
tenants, and help Dame Nature to keep the 
apartment free from undesirable neighbors. 
Theo... are almost as useful, but from 
a foolish idea people fear them and are often 
very cruel to them. Children are now being 
taught better, and the smaller S..... of 
New England, which are not harmful as they 
are in other climates, are allowed to live and 
do police duty in the great house. There 
are many other basement tenants, but I have 
no time to mention them. 

For the same reason I can speak of only a 
few of the first-floor people. TheR...... are 
big frolicsome lodgers who have big, big ears 
and hop when they travel. There is a large 
family of S..°...., a very busy sort of folk 
who like to work at night. Sometimes they 
spin beautiful laces and make little white 
tents while everybody else is asleep. The 
Qa. tree are assmallastheS...... and 
are among the most cheerful people in the 
house. They sing by night as well as by day 
and like most of all to tune up when Father 
F ... starts his orchestra. 

The Bird family engage most of the upper 
rooms, and are so numerous that they have 
different family names. Dame Nature likes 
them because they are such happy people. 
Being the finest singers in the world, they are 
popular with everybody. The first to set up 
housekeeping are the R..... who always 
wear red vests, and the B........ who are 
just as particular about the color of their 
jyackets—only blue will suit them. The 


ants. “They do not dress so gayly, but they 


have sweeter voices. One of the Bird family 
is a dismal sort of chap with a bad reputa- 
tion. He rents the darkest room in the 
house and seldom goes out in the daytime. 
After dark this big-eyed neighbor leaves his 
room and then all the little children of the 
tenements hurry home to keep out of his way. 
His name isO... 

I will speak of just one more upper floor 
lodger, the S........; they move so 
quickly and make such a noise that they 
waken all the apartment babies from their 
naps. They are so full of fun that they can- 
not keep still very long at a time, but they 
mean no harm. Some of them wear gray fur 
coats, and others wear red ones, while a sec- 
ond cousin of theirs likes a striped coat best. 

I wonder how many can copy this story 
and spell in the missing letters? ; 
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Has it ever occurred to you boys and 
gitls that in the little things you laugh at 
and laugh over you are building character 
each day? The sentences you write in your 
copy-books, the maxims you learn at home, 
the songs you sing, the stories you tell, all 
are making or marring your character. 
It was the good things in Washington’s 
youth that made him first in all he undertook. 

As a young boy one of his tasks was to 
copy neatly in an exercise book “One Hun- 
dred and Ten Rules of Civility and Decent 
Behavior in Company and Conversation.” 
Many of these rules were such as we might 
laugh at in these modern days, but Washington 
made good use of them Fortunately his 
exercise-books have been preserved, and 
they show clearly that he wrote these rules 
mot merely as a hated, hurried task, but 
that he took pleasure in making ornamental 
letters; and the neatness of his copy-book 
leads one to believe that each maxim made 
its impression on his young mind. 

Evidently he was trying to fit himself 
to manage a plantation which he felt would 
be his some day. He did not then know 
that greater things waited for him In 
the meantime he improved his opportunities 
by doing well the little tasks. 

Many of these one hundred and ten mules 
were no doubt forgotten and discarded in 
after life, but there were at least three which 
he never forgot and which helped to make 
lim the great man that he afterward became. 
One was, Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science; another, Show not yourself glad 
Sethe midcctuncs of another though he 
be your enemy; another, Undertake not 
what you cannot perform, and be careful 
to keep your promise. 

There is a story which proves his govern- 
ing spirit and his spirit of truthfulness. His 


one 


the sorrel, he would do the rest. No sooner 
was he mounted, than the animal began 
to rear madly, and plunge across the field. 
Washington’s young companions were fright- 


sorrel, determined 
to be rid of its rider, violently leaped into 
the air, and in so doing, burst a blood-vessel, 


ait to speak, 
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forceful sticking to it, and yet withal his 
not showing himself glad at the misfortunes 
of others, even though they were his enemies, 
that made him “First in war.” After the 
War was over it was that same celestial fire 
kept burning in his breast that made the 
people recognize in him a leader for peace- 
ful times as well as for times of warfare, 
and so he became “First in peace.” It 
was likewise this celestial fire in the noble 
first President of our land, who stood for 
the people and with the people, who never 
undertook what he could not perform, 
and who when he did promise anything was 
careful to keep that promise,—it was this 
fire that through his leadership of the new 
nation, made him “First in the hearts of 
his countrymen.”—Edna Groff Deihl, in 
Queen's Gardens. 


Straight Paths. 


The snow had fallen through the night. 
Pure and spotless it lay on roof and road 
and field. A number of lads beside a 
vacant lot in the morning and looked at the 
untrodden white before them. 
crossed the lot and it seemed 
footprints. 

“Try who'll make the ; 
to the other end of the 
one of the lads, and he was 

All but one started off im 
great care to watch thei 
along. The boy that s 
a tree-trunk at the opposi 
and with head erect and ey: 
out. The last to start was 
and his path was as straight as 
be, while the other tracks were 
twisted. 

“Say, Billy,” 
trial called ont, 
to do it so straight?” 

“Well,” said Billy, “I Some j 
when a ‘dup looks at his feet 


met 


to invite 


ghtest path 


alle Sigea 


the ones 


No one had | 


sé 4.4 —_ zat ” 
how did you make out 
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wabbling, and so I looked away from my 
feet to that tree and kept on looking till I 
got there. Really, fellows, it was looking 
at the tree did it, and any of you can do as 
well if you take my way.” 

At once they found another untrodden 
lot and tried Billy’s way and found he 
was right, and that morning those boys 
learned that when you want to make a 
straight path you must look up and ahead 
and not down.—The Presbyterian. 


Little Ruth was spending her first night 
away from home. She was a bit restless, 
and in the morning she was asked how she 
had slept. “Pretty well, thank you. But 
I don’t think I slept very much.” “Then 
you couldn’t have had any bad dreams, 
surely,” said mamma. “No, mamma, I 
didn’t; but I had two terrible thinks,’”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“Oh, I just love cake, and it’s awfully 


nice!”’ cried little Dorothy, regarding her 
dessert. “You should not say you ‘love 
cake,” reproved her mother; “say you 
‘like it’; and don’t say ‘awfully’; say 
‘very.’ Don’t say ‘nice,’ but ‘good.’ Now, 


my dear, repeatit.” “TI like cake; it is very 
| good,” repeated Dorothy; “but it sounds 


: | exactly as if I were talking about bread.” 


A famous doctor once said: “Encourage 
your child to be merry and to laugh aloud. 


ent} A good, hearty laugh expands the chest and 


makes the blood bound merrily along. Com- 
mend me to a good laugh—not to a little, 
sniggling laugh, but to one that will sound 
right through the house. It will not only do 
your child good, but will be a benefit to all 
who hear and be an important means of 
driving the blues away from a dwelling. 
Merriment is catching and spreads in a 
remarkable manner, few being able to resist 
the contagion. A hearty laugh is a delightful 
| harmony: indeed, it is the best of all music.” 


The Continent. 


National Favorites” 


White House 


ey 


aITE HOUS: 
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~ Coffee 
Vaand Teas 


PREPAREDNESS 


For the Day's Work 


White House Coffee, 2 rare blend of the 
finest coffees grown. Roasted and packed 
under perfect sanitary conditions. 

White House Teas give supreme satis 
factom. Five varieties, Oolong, Orange 
Pesce, tc. 


Both White House Coffee and 
White House Teas packed only 
in the ALL TIN package. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Prneigal Csttee Raastors 
ZOSTOM 224 CHICAGO 
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American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held its regular 
monthly meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday, Feb. 12, 1918; present: 
Messrs. Bates, Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, 
Letchworth, Robinson, Robertson, Scott, 
Wiers, Wheelwright, Williams, and Miss 
Bancroft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lom- 
bard. 

The treasurer’s report for January was:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Guahion hand: Jan: 2, LOLS stones oes wares aa aes 
From donations .. . - 
Bequest of David B. Flint of Boston, 


$17,048.28 
4,672.47 


Mass., additional. 12.00 
Bequest’ of William H. ‘Swasey ‘of New- 

buryport, Mass., additional to William 

ES SWaSey Un oteicars 6 so oahe epee 25.00 
Unity Church, Boise, Ida., additional to 

Unity Church, Boise, Ida., Fund...... 311.10 


Income Smith Education and Thomas 
Funds, added to principals as required 


DY ULUS Uns eng eens Te s,s aveuaateen re 487.43 
Cornelia M. Allen Fund; trustees of the 

First Parish, Scituate, Mass., to be 

held under terms of the will of Miss 

Cornelia M. Allen of Scituate, Mass.. 3,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 

manent Fund; gift of Mrs. Edwin S. 

Webster, Chestnut Hill, Mass.30; 2. « 200.00 
Interest . voins oes 10.19 
Income of invested funds. 12,798.06 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 575335-00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest. . 26.05 
Investment Church Building Loan F ‘und, 

repaid on loans. . 4,975.00 
Reimbursed for advances on New ‘Eng- 

Mud Stites account... wdece reser as 4.25 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

Building accotunt.... si iss wiwicless Jc 0.35 

$100,915.08 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)..... $8,855.22 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... 1,720.45 
Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 556.77 
Payments on account of sundry trust 

funds. 2,021.80 
Unitarian ‘Service Pension Society, pen- 

BUNS Me ad NE, brace eheic ac hacia 5,909.76 
Camp Devens Fund.. 2,780.05 
“Army Huts” Fund. . 9,000.00 
Publication Department, Beacon Series. . 2,000.00 
BMPueEICICS Wee tcl cy octet iin tee 43,420.72 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1918... ....%.-.-0 e000 24,035.31 
$100,915.08 


The treasurer reported upon certain wills 
which have recently been probated and 
which carry bequests for the support of the 
work of the Association. 

The president reported that the assistant 
secretary, Mr. Robertson, had _ received 
notice that he would be called in the second 
draft, and it was 


Voted, That the finance committee be authorized to 
appoint a substitute or successor in the office of the assist- 
ant_secretary when Mr. Robertson is called into military 
service. 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee the following votes were 
passed :— 


Voted, To authorize the printing, with illustrations, of 
a book of sermons, to be calied ‘“‘The Sou! of America in 
Time of War.” 

Voted, That the sum of $25 be appropriated for the re- 
translation of A. U. A. Tract II. into Italian under the 
supervision of the secretary and Mr. Taglialatela. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $400 be made for the 
purchase of 1,000 sheets of “The Story of the New Testa- 
ment,” by Edgar J. Goodspeed, for use in the Beacon 
Course. 

Voted, To print in Arabic in the Foreign Series, ‘Liberal 
Christianity and the Modern Spirit,” by A. M. Rihbany. 

-Voted, To authorize the publication agent to proceed 
with the printing in the Beacon Course of the notebook 
“God’s Wonder World,” by Mrs. Guild and Miss Poor, 
and to print ‘Our Part in the World,” by Mrs. R. C. 
Cabot. 


The president reported for the committee 


on comity and fellowship on the various ;at 12.30, and hot crumpets. and coffee will of our Unitarian rouse people will follow 
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union services in which Unitarian churches 
are included to the number of more than 
fifty, and on motion of Mr. Elliott it was 


Voted, That the president be requested to call together 
for conference ministers or representatives of those churches 
which are now uniting with churches of other denomina- 
tions in union services. 


The following votes were also adopted :— 


Voted, To divide the income of the Frethingham Fund 
Number 2 in equal portions among the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute; the Tuskegee Normal and 
Agricultural Institute; the Penn School, St. Helena Island, 
S.C.; the Kowaliga Industrial School, Kowaliga, Ala.; 
Snow Hill Institute, Snow Hill, Ala.; Calhoun Colored 
School, Calhoun, Ala.; Sparta Agricultural and Industrial 
Institute, Sparta, Ga.; and the Daytona Institute, Day- 
tona, Fla. 

Voted, To appoint Dr. U. G. B. Pierce a lecturer on the 
Billings Foundation. 

Voted, That the president be authorized and requested 
to appoint a special commission to consider and report 
upon possibilities of national work for ministers during 
the summer vacation. 

Voted, That the finance committee be requested to con- 
sider possible retrenchments in the expenditures of the 
Association for the new fiscal year and’to present its con- 
clusions to the March or April meeting of the board. 


The president announced the appointment 
of Messrs. Cornish, Robertson, and Wheel- 
wright as members of the programme com- 
mittee for the annual meeting in May. 

The treasurer of the life members’ reunion 
committee presented a report showing that 
the expenditures and receipts balanced, and 
the report was accepted. 

The secretary presented resolutions from 
the Japanese Unitarian Association extend- 
ing cordial greetings and wishes to the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 p.m. 

Louris C. Cornisu, Secretary. 


An Imaginary Pi‘grimage. 


~ Gosport, STAR Istanp, IstEs oF SHOALS, 
Feb. 8, 1918. 


To all good Shoalers, Greeting:— 

Will you join an imaginary pilgrimage 
to our beloved island on Sunday the 24th 
of February? The round trip, all expenses 
included, from your home and back again 
by the air-ship Gosport, will cost you exactly 
$1. The Oceanic and the cottages will 
be open and will be amply heated by the 
warmth of a thousand hearts. There will 
be such a sharing. of happy memories as we 
can enjoy nowhere else. Old friends will 
be there. Imperishable impressions of faith 
and love and cheer will again become vivid. 

An exceptional order for all day has been 
arranged. ‘Trumpeters clad in flowing ermine 
will welcome the descent of the Gosport 
upon the island, and the chapel bell will 
ring. In the main hall a great service will 
be held, beginning with our island hymn 
“Safe home, safe home, at last,” sung by 
a thousand voices. After the devotional 
services conducted by Dr. Lawrance brief 
addresses will be made by Dr. Crothers, 
Dr. Sullivan, and Mr. Holmes. The meeting 
will end promptly at twelve o’clock. 

The next two hours will be given to an in- 
spection of the island under winter con- 
ditions. Flying chairs have been supplied 
for all who do not wish to walk. Bear- 
skin dolmans and sealskin jackets have also 
been provided for everybody. At Betty' 
Moody’s Cave a huge bonfire will be lighted 
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be served. Here the winter surf is particu- 
larly fine, and the sea ice piled on the rocks 
forms a spectacle not easily forgotten. 

The Sunday dinner will be served at two 
o’clock. Fires will be burning in the re- 
cently added fireplaces at either end of the 


great dining-room. Cod, haddock, and hali- - 


but will be served right from our own fisheries. 
There will be brief after-dinner speaking. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins will preside. Among 
the speakers will be Ex-President © Taft, 
Rev. George H. Badger, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, our Dean Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, 
Frank S. C. Wicks, D.D., and Mr. Carl 
Wetherell of Star Island. The dinner will 
end promptly at half-past three o’clock. 

The remainder of the afternoon will be 
left free for our own planning. Seventeen 
large stone fireplaces have been added to 
the lower floor of the Oceanic. Friends 
who desire to sit quietly indoors and visit 
together will find these gathering-places 
delightful shelters from the keen sea-wind. 
Closed and heated flying-chairs, driven by 
competent chauffeurs, have been provided 
for as many as may wish to make a survey 
of the whole group of islands, to look upon 
the magnificent ice-floes and the plunging 
surf. 

Supper will be served at half-past six 
o'clock. At eight o’clock the chapel bell 
will summon us to our candle-light service, 
where we shall unite in prayer and praise 
and hear again our solemn liturgy: ‘““We 
look not for Thee in the sea, O Lord, though 
it murmur with Thy voice,’”’ ‘‘Thou who art 
the deep of eternal peace, be Thou merciful 
to us.” 

In the moonlight the Gosport will be 
waiting near the Tuck Monument, its huge 
wings spread ready for the homeward 
flight. Will you come? 

The dollar that you give will go directly 
to our actual expenses of upkeep and main- 
tenance. These have come upon us un- 
expectedly because of recent conditions. 
If all the twelve hundred Shoalers who 
receive this invitation will join the — pil- 
grimage we shall be solvent for two years. 
Please-come, and please bring just as many 
friends with you at $1 each as you wish. 
There is room for all. 

Whether you can join in the pilgrimage 
or not, take comfort in remembering that 
we shall keep our island home weather- 
tight and our ocean craft in fit condition 
against the happier days coming, when we 
can again make our consecrated 
fulfil our holy purpose. 

Wiiiam I. LAWRANCE, President. 

CarL B. WETHERELL, Secretary. 

Isaac SPRAGUE, Treasurer. 
Officers of the Star Island Corporation. 


Send all contributions to Mr. Isaac Sprague, 
Treasurer, 35 Federal Street, Boston. 


Mrs. Cofburn’s Bequest. 


The Sunday School Society has received 
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island 


- 


notice of a bequest from the estate of Mrs.- 


Frances E. Colburn of Hopedale, Mass., 
amounting to $25,000. Mrs. Colburn, who 


! was a sister of the late Gov. Draper, was a life- 


long friend of the Society, and once wrote 
a manual for primary classes, now out of 
print, which the Society published. 

It is earnestly hoped that’ other friends 


Lanes ta dapttnhihaeaeashs 


. Hager of Westminster. 
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this excellent example and make provision 
by gifts or legacies for the better religious 
instruction of the children of our household 
of faith. 


Mrs. Grace R. B. Macgowan. 


Mrs. Grace R. B. Macgowan, wife of 
Henry A. Macgowan, died Feb. 6, 1918, 
at her home in Worcester, Mass. Mrs. 
Macgowan was for a number of years dis- 
trict director of the National Women’s 
Alliance of Unitarian and allied churches, 
assistant secretary of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Worcester, president of the 
Wellesley Club, and secretary of the Worces- 
ter League of Unitarian Women. During 
her twenty years’ residence in Worcester 
she had been an attendant of the Church of 
the Unity. She was a direct descendant of 
three founders of colonies, John Prescott 
and John Rugg of Lancaster and Samuel 
Although strongly 
domestic in her tastes and a lover of the 
beautiful in nature, but particularly in all 
that went to make a home attractive, she 
possessed also rare business and executive 
ability which made her life doubly useful 
in every community that became her home. 
Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Charles Brown Elder, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of the Church of the Unity. 


Notes in Winter from Meadville. 


_ The reorganized Christian Register should 
have a new touch with this old School 
which is also showing its own power to put 
forth new leaves of promise. 

This winter quarter, which ends late in 
March, has been so far a most successful 
one. The war, into which but one of the 
students has entered as a soldier, has laid 
its heavy hand upon the life and effort of 
this as of all institutions of learning. The 
one student who did not take advantage of 
the legal exemption from actual war service 
of theological students has become Lieut. 
Morrison, and his star on the service flag 
hangs on the walls. President Southworth 
has two sons in active service, —one a member 
of the Friends’ Unit for Reconstructive 
Work, rebuilding a ruined village in France, 
and the other at camp. The only son 
of one of our professors is in the thick of 
battle ‘“‘over there”’ and sending back letters 
showing keen observation and a gifted 
pen. One who knows the life of these 
students who may not offer themselves 
for such devotion understands that no lack 
of love of country is the cause, but rather 
a hope to give something in later life-service 
worthy the call “to make a new world after 
the war.” 

Prof, Christie, whose alleged vacation oc- 
curs in the winter quarter, has loyally stayed 
by the staff in Meadville, engineering an ag- 
gressive and successful campaign for the finan- 
cial support of the Associated Charities of 
the city, and securing the aid of others in 
two art exhibitions,—the one a remarkable 
showing of local talent in painting, and the 
other an excellent collection of works by 
American and contemporary artists of merit 
and repute. These with lectures on varied 
elements of artistic life have served to give 
the citizens of this little town a needed relief 


: from the war. 
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The Ballou Foundation has given the 
School the advantage of two important 
lectures from Prof. Hazen of Columbia 
University, whose treatment of the con- 
ditions of Poland and of Alsace and Lorraine 
under German rule was full of interest to 
audiences which overflowed the chapel of 
the School and filled the Unitarian church. 

Lack of strength to add a journey from 
New York to the tasks of a New York 
pastorate prevented us from. hearing Dr. 
Sullivan, but we trust his announced lectures 
are only postponed. 

Rey. Richard W. Boynton paid a visit 
to Meadville recently, and, as always on 
such occasions, has given the students an 
object-lesson in ‘‘how to do it,” in sermon 
and lectures. Others of the old graduates 
are to come. No outside aid is of more 
value than this. 

The student body has just formed a 
Contemporary Club for the discussion of 
current events. Various localities, nations, 
and States have been assigned to the students, 
and the approach to new ideas to different 
sentinels. 

The Brotherhood with its missionary 
outlook is active and the clubs and con- 
ference meetings valuable and well attended. 

The student body contains five women, 
one taking the full theological course and 
four the course for parish assistants, or lay 
church work. The quality of these young 
women is such as to promise well for their 
future usefulness. 

As usual, many countries and different 
religious backgrounds are represented in 
the group that seek Meadville for study. 

Aw shogy 


Why Not on the First Page? 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


The statement has been made that the 
alcohol menace has cost more in human life 
and in property value than all the wars 
known to history. It is estimated that the 
present war has cost $100,000,000,000 to 
date, and that this amount more than 
doubles the cost of all previous wars known. 
That is, war has cost $150,000,000,000. 

The lowest reliable estimate places the 
annual cost of the liquor traffic in the United 
States as $5,000,000,000. At this rate 
the United States pays for the entire cost 
of all known wars every thirty years. 

As for human destruction from alcohol, 
Prof. A. Caswell Ellis of the University of 
Texas estimates that alcohol brings 120,000 
people to a premature death in the United 
States every year. To this should be added 
the murders committed by those under the 
influence of alcohol. Judge FE. J. Harvey 
of Chatham, Va., says: ‘“‘For several years 
prior to Nov. 1, 1916, I tried from eight to 
twelve murder cases a year, and from twenty 
to thirty cases of felonious assault. Since 
that time (under Prohibition) I have tried 
only one murder case and one case of felonious 
assault.’’ Suppose it is estimated that 
alcohol kills 100,000 of our people a year, 
OF 10,000,000 in a century. It is not neces- 
sary to consider other countries. 

The list of ““wounded”’ is, of course, much 
larger, and much more difficult to estimate. 
The hospitals and insane asylums must 
care for John Barleycorn’s victims. A 


“man clean of alcohol in the army may be 
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shot through from shoulder to shoulder 
and recover almost his normal strength. 
Clean wounds that heal perfectly are not 
in alcoholics. 

A vast army are held by Barleycorn as 
prisoners. Each day in the United States 
from 100,000 to 200,000 people are drunk. 
No prison-house of war is more repulsive 
than the environment of the habitual 
drunkard. 

If a daily newspaper were to display. the 
facts regarding alcohol as they display war 
news, the Kaiser’s little quarrel would be 
in small type on the inside, while John 
Barleycorn would fill the headlines with — 
his major atrocities. Few editors will 
publish these facts in the true perspective. 
It remains for the imagination, which is 
all too feeble, to picture the condition 
in our country: $13,700,000.00 every day 
destroyed by drink; 100,000 citizens drunk 


every day; 300 people killed by alcohol 
every day; unspeakable crime and _ suf- 
fering. This is in our own country. Where 


is the newspaper that -will give John 
Barleycorn’s War headline space proportion- 
ate with the Kaiser’s? One issue might sober 
up the world. 


The Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the executive board 
was held February 8, Miss Lowell presiding. 


There were also present: Mmes. Noyes, 
Donahue, Hinds, Allen, Bacon, Bailey, 
Blair, Bouvé, Boyd, Bullock, Coolidge, 
Edgecomb, Faulk, Gilson, Hayes, Henry, 


Houghton, Kimball, Sawyer, Stearns, Ware, 
Whiting, Whitman, Woodbury, Bryant, 
Pope, Eliot, and the presidents of the Dor- 
chester First Parish and. West Newton 
branches. Miss Effie EK. Whitman served 
as secretary pro tempore. 

The board by vote ratified the action of 
the president in signing a petition addressed 
to President Wilson ‘‘to prohibit the further 
waste of foodstuffs in the production of 
malt and vinous liquors.’’. The request came 
to the president of The Alliance from the 
National Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union. 

On recommendation of the international 
committee it was voted to renew the appeal 
for War Relief, with special mention of Mme. 
Loyson’s hospital in Paris. No definite sum 
of money is asked for. It is hoped that 
branches and individuals will make generous 
contributions to this noble work. 

Mr. Francis T. Clayton, principal . of 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., was in- 
troduced, and told of the purpose of this 
school to be more than a local institution, 
and to give a good preparation for college, 
farm, and home. Mr. Clayton desires op- 
portunities to speak before Alliance branches 
and to preach in pulpits on the present need 
of stressing education. 

The name of Mrs. Mary W. Valentine 
has been placed Jn Memoriam by the branch 
at Nantucket, Mass., and that of a former 
member of the board, Mrs. Joseph Ray- 
mond, by her daughter, Mrs. Hayes. 

The report of our student secretary at 
Smith College spoke of successful efforts to 
stimulate in the members of the Unitarian 
Girls’ Club there an interest in Unitarian 
affairs. At the college vesper service two 
Unitarian ministers have recently been 
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heard, Rev. A. M. Rihbany and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. 

A letter of greeting was voted to Mrs. 
Frank L. Phalen of Waterville, Me., who 
is ill. 

Mrs. A. B. Kimball was nominated chair- 
man of college centres committee to suc- 
ceed Miss Bellows, and Miss Jane F. Edg- 
comb, chairman of study class committee to 
fill the vacancy caused by the transfer of 
Mrs. Kimball. 

More than two hundred and fifty excellent 
books have been forwarded to the Porto 
Rico Infantry in response to the call from 
the chaplain. 

A letter from Mrs. Conte, general secre- 
tary, told of the continuation of the work 
started by Mr. Conte in Italy, and stated 
that the Italian Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Free Believers ‘‘returns with re- 
newed energy and hope to its labors, to 
quicken the religious consciences of Italians 
and to form a greater Italy.’”’ The com- 
mittee consists of Hon. Romolo Mutri, 
Prof. Puglisi, Mrs. Conte, and Mrs. Hackett. 

Reports were received from the Pacific 
Coast and six Massachusetts directors. 
The following quotation from Oregon gives 
the spirit as the director sees it: ‘‘Our 
churchwomen are responding to the urgent 
demands upon time, energy, and purse. 
They are always to be relied on, alert to the 
situation, filled with the broadest spirit of 
humanity, and patriotic to the core. ‘They 
will never cease from their labors until the 
battle for which we are struggling is won.” 

Miss Lowell will leave Boston March 9 
for Los Angeles. 

At the next meeting, to be held March 8, 
reports are due from New England branches. 


Society Under War-Strain. 


CHARLES E. SNYDER. 


The stupendous events in Europe and at 
home in the war fill the minds of the American 
people. Even Mr. Sunday seems to have 
failed to attract any attention in Washington, 
much to his profane disgust. When that 
occurs, can there be hope of gaining a wide- 
spread attention for those common problems 
of social breakdown to: which the public 
mind was beginning to awaken before the 
war? Those problems remain with us, 
and generally with increased force and strain. 
Some of us must devote attention to them, 
though they seem prosaic and dull in the 
face of great heroisms and the pageantry 


of sacrifice. 
The common criminal multiplies his 
activities under the war-strain. He catches 


some of the infection of excitement and 
bestirs himself to his trade, in the knowledge 
that ordinary municipal vigilance is relaxed 
somewhat and that lightless streets are his 
opportunity. There is increase of hold-ups 
and petty burglaries; the police records 
across the country generally show a decided 
growth of this sort of social failure, which 
the conditions make it difficult to meet with 
the usual municipal machinery. Will it 
not be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to adopt a more comprehensive plan 
of conscription to take care of these pieces 
of social wreckage for whom there is no place 
in the ordinary constitution of the army. 
The infection of excitement and the release 
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from usual restraints are showing in the 
increased number of juvenile offenders in 
the larger cities. Mr. Philip Seman of the 
Chicago Hebrew Institute said the other 
day, “In Chicago, juvenile courts report 
an increase of 30 per cent. in juvenile de- 
linquency and the boys’ court over 40 per 
cent. increase.’ Sherman C. Kingsley of 
the Cleveland Welfare Federation reports 
the growing restlessness among children 
and an increase of child delinquency. So 
it goes across the country, and it has gone 
far worse under the greater strain in France 
and England. 

There is nothing wonderful in ‘all this. 
It is a perfectly natural result of the public 
condition. Two million men taken away 
from their homes means sudden dislocations, 
and it is sure to be reflected in the home 
life. A million women answering the call 
of industrial necessity have removed still 
more of the ordinary restraint of homes. 
Housewives, who cared for the homes and 
the children, are now going out to work. 
To quote again from a Chicago authority: 
“Fifty per cent. of all applications for aid in 
one district were from women who want their 
babies cared for so that they might add to 
the family income.’”’ Hence comes infant 
mortality and juvenile delinquency. The 
serious work of social justice faces us at 
home, and some of us must keep a firm grip 
on affairs here lest a worse crop of failures 
be cultivated in our cities than over there in 
No Man’s Land. 


Stoux City, Ia. 


If Your “ Register” is Late. 


Whether it is due to the patience of our 
readers or the peculiar fortune of the Register 
in the mails, few complaints have been -re- 
ceived about the late arrival of the paper. 
Our friends will bear with the overburdened 
railways and smile upon the postman, whose 
performance, on the whole, is a shining ex- 
ample of organized efficiency. 


For Children of Bible Lands. 


The following is a list of contributions to 
the fund for the relief of Syrian and Armenian 
children as it has been reported to the De- 
partment of Religious Education, American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Previously acknowledged................... $726.10 
West Upton, Miassiremaiieiaes + 600s vnier cas 10.00 
Buffalo, N.Veassces ees 85.00 
Kennebunk, Me 9.84 
Dunkirk N... 8.00 
Hobart, ind... 1.00 
Marietta, Ohio... 25.00 
Salem, Mass. (North). . 18.00 
Taunton, Mass. 20.00 
Dorchester, 1 Mass. (Third). 6.57 
Cleveland, OMO smear <8 6 cee cnn 22.00 
Cleveland, Ohio Seeieaa 242.47 
Washington, Dito Pett ehasie 2 «2 GR 20.00 
Auburn, Me. oe ae 1.00 
Winchester, Mass......-- Brae his, 9 « + ole ten 28.00 
Roxbury, Mass. (First). . BRR. irsasceee 14.21 
Barnard Memorial, Boston. VOLES SR 8.47 
St. Paul, Minn.. Geico ess 23.49 
Ottawa, ‘Canada. 4.90 
Seattle, Wash.. 8.03 
Geneseo, Ill... ROT oe ke ss wa eae 23.50 
Butte; Monts, dasa. «miele es 0% oie 063 yee 10.00 

Total to date. . $1,315.58 


All eae ie should 1 re sent aise 
to Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

Witt1am I. LAwRANCE. 


Rev. Austen K. deBlois, D.D., First Baptist — 
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The Requirements are $15,000. 


<The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
by Charles B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston :— 


Previously acknowledged. . ate - $10,408.13 
Charlea Hi. Stearns: sitei.. sb. sce) ee 10.00 
Milton Reed. . rr 2.00 
Mrs. John A. Burnham. . ASP bat ee 50.00 
Miss Esther Stone..............0+- 10.00 
Mrs. J. Bertram Williams. . . 20.00 
Joseph Lee 422. ee ae Pe _ 100.00 
Cantzibutor.”.. arviaeete es. tee aoe nee 2.00 
Flatbush Branch of Women’s Alliance, Brook- 

lyn, NY 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Unitarian Church, Marietta, 

Ohio. . J nya eainipint RP ee Dee 5.00 
Miss Susan S. Rogers... 20.00 
Miss Emily Gray. . 5.00 
Through the New England “Associate” Alliance 

the following Branch Alliances:— 

Framingham, Dasa nike: cna» eee ; 10.00 
First Church, Boston (additional). . II.00 
Stebbins Branch, Newton Centre. 5.00 


Miss Maria J. Bacon, Cambridge. 5.00 
Walpole, NB. ext Sen dene. aes 5.00 
$10,673.13 


The money is used for the following work:— 

I. Volunteer Chaplains, who make their 
headquarters at Y. M. C. A. Hut 27. The 
chaplain now on duty is Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

II. An experienced and competent Com- 
munity Worker, Mrs. C. U. Gilson, in resi- 
dence in the town of Ayer, and working with 
the young women and soldiers’ wives in the 
town. 

III. The Federation Hut, a commodious 
social centre, supported by the five denomi- 
nations now represented in Ayer. 

IV. The Unitarian Church, the largest 
church building in Ayer. Much needed im- 
provements on the building are going for- 
ward. 

Additional contributions are urgently 
needed to make up the total of $15,000 
which the work requires. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


It has been found necessary on account 
of the fuel situation and other considerations 
to postpone the meeting of the Essex Con- 
ference which had been planned for February 
28, at the Second Church in Salem, Mass. 
Arrangements will be made if possible to hold 
this meeting later in the year. 


The New England Committee has re- 
ceived from Rev. Roydon Clapp Leonard, 
of the Universalist denomination, an ap- 
plication for the certificate of commen- 
dation issued by this Committee. Charles 
T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The monthly conference of Alliance 
branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, March 4, at 10.30 A.M. 
Mrs. Harriet T. Boyd of Dedham will pre- 
side, and Mrs. William Tilton will speak 
on “The Immediate Need of War-Prohibi- 
tion.”’ Every one interested is pigeon 
invited to be present. 

Weekday services at noon, King’s Chapel: 
February 19, Dean Edward Increase Bos- 
worth, Faculty of Theology, Oberlin College; 
February 20, 11.30 A.M. (sermon at 12), Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; February 21, 


- 
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Church, Boston; February 22, Washington’s 
Birthday, no service; February 23, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


The free public lectures under the Lowell 
Institute, in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
for 1918 are on ‘‘The War and the Thought 
of God.” William Laurence Sullivan, D.D., 
minister of All Souls Church, New York, 
delivered the first lecture on February 
18. The others follow: Prof. Daniel 
Evans, D.D., Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, February 25; Prof. Edward Staples 
Drown, D.D., Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, March 4; Howard Chandler 
Robbins, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, March 11; 
Prof. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School, March 18; 
Prof. George Burnam Foster, D.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, March 25. The lectures 
are given at 2.30 P.M. 


Meetings. 


The second noon luncheon of laymen from 
New York and vicinity was held at the 
Aldine Club, February 9, with Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody and Chaplain Thomas Mark 
as guests. Dr. Peabody in a very im- 
pressive talk outlined the effect of the war 
upon the churches, and spoke of the kind 
of religion which will be most acceptable in 
the coming post-bellum days. It will be 
characterized by simplicity, directness, and 
serviceableness, and will have the power of 
penetrating and affecting the secular life. 
These are the marks of that faith for which 
the liberal churches stand, and in the coming 
time their opportunities and _ responsibil- 
ities will be greater than ever. Dr. Peabody 
gave some information about the Service 
Pension Funds,—a cause to which he is 
giving much of his time. It was gratifying 
to learn that these Funds are growing, 
which is an evidence that Unitarian people 
mean to provide for the old age of their 
ministers. Rev. Thomas Mark, chaplain 
at the Naval Reserve station at Benson- 
hurst, L.I., told a graphic and entertaining 
story of his relations with the enlisted 
men. Writing and preaching sermons are 
not the only nor the chief business of a 
chaplain. He also conducts services and 
classes. His popularity depends largely 
upon the kind of entertainments he pro- 
vides, the speakers, concerts, and movies. 


’ Several instances were given of boys in trouble 


whom the chaplain was able to help or com- 
fort. Dr. Callahan of Unity Church, Brook- 
lyn, added anecdotes of another army 
chaplain, his own father, in the Civil War. 
The Field Secretary for the Middle States 
spoke on missionary giving. He said that 
the envelope system of collections with a 
complete canvass of the parish is the busi- 
ness-like way to secure the best results. 


Churches. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—First Unitarian Society: 
This church is out of the ordinary, and 
its annual meetings are wumnusual  occa- 


sions. This year the annual dinner was 


on January 14, and the next evening about a 


hundred of the congregation attended the 


business meeting and election of officers. 
The treasurer’s report showed total receipts 
of $4,689.06, and disbursements of $4,626.79. 


The Christian Register 


The principal items of expenditure were: 
Speakers and their entertainment, $2,240; 
rent Clemmer Theatre, $1,260; printing, 
$409; music, $390. Mrs. Lamson, financial 
secretary, said there had been 150 cards and 
subscriptions during the year averaging 
from one dollar up to $250. The average 
Sunday collection was about $50. The 
supply committee had presented ten dif- 
ferent speakers during the year; but as yet 
the church is without a pastor. Other re- 
ports were given by Mrs. C. G. Starkey, 
secretary of the Sunday-school; Mrs. G. W. 
Fuller, treasurer of the Women’s Alliance; 
Mrs. J. W. White, president of the Women’s 
Alliance. Every department of the church 
reported a balance on hand. ‘The request 
from some of the trustees that they be given 
instructions as to what the congregation 
expected of a pastor resulted in a symposium 
in which prominent members of the church 
participated, all of whom expressed their 
opinions freely. Some thought they should 
have a man who would qualify pre-eminently 
as a lecturer; others, that he should first of 
all be minister over his flock and perform the 
functions of a minister instead of the one 
hour’s service on Sunday morning as a 
lecturer; others said they saw no reason why 
he could not be both. ‘The consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that the trustees should 
be empowered to hire a man they thought 
would prove the man for the place. S. P. 
Domer, president of the Society, who 
has served on the board six years, just com- 
pleting his second term, was re-elected, 
as were Mrs. Maud H. Lamson, financial 
secretary, and A. G. Starkey, treasurer. 


STEINERT HALL LECTURES 


Alfred W. Martin of New York continues 
his series of free Sunday evening lectures in 
Steinert Hall this Sunday, Feb. 24, at 8 o’clock. 
His subject will be, The Doctrine of Non- 
resistance and the Justification of the 
War. Public discussion will follow the ad- 
dress. Laura Littlefield, who recently sang 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will be 
the soloist at all the meetings. 


Macdonald Commercial School 


STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 
Individual Attention Practica! Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrrepHonr, BEeacu 628 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
’ WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


|MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 


FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY Tel. Beach 5514—W 


' ANNA D. SCHWARZ 


Formerly with Byron E. Bailey Co. 


SPECIALTIES SOUTHERN 
ror GOWNS ~ "Wear 
Room 728 Little Building Telephone 
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George Greenwood and G. W. Fuller tied for 
the other trusteeship. Mr. Fuller retired in 
favor of Mr. Greenwood. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon: Despite the dark 


Your BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Pathescope Motion Picture Machine (no fire risks) 
for sale cheap. Slightly used. An excellent adjunct 
for church and young people’s work. Entertainments 
given without fire risks at reasonable cost. Nelson H. 
Grover, 161 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Antique Furniture 


ANTIQUES, OLD BEAD BAGS, CROSS-STITCH, SHIP 
MODELS, PICTURES, BOOKS, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
CONTENTS OF APARTMENTS BOUGHT, 

H. F. MONAHAN 
273 TREMONT STREET 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


CaroLinE M. HALLETT 
Marcaret E, Jarvis, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


COLOR=PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Men Going to the Front 


» References. 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 


89 FEDERAL STREET, . - - BOSTON. 


BE YOUR OWN PLUMBER 
USE ECONOMY DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT 


CLEANSES TRAPS, DRAIN PIPES, OPENS 
FROZEN STACKS AND DRAIN PIPES 
HARMLESS TO PLUMBING. 50 CENTS A CAN 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 
95 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


ELMER A. LORD & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


of Every Description 
145 MILK STREET - - 


Elmer A. Lord 
William H. Plumer 


BOSTON 


Horace H. Soule 
Willard C. Hill 


When patronizing our dvertisers, please mention the Register. 
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financial outlook last spring, this parish 
asked for a seven months’ service for the 
winter 1917-18. In compliance with this 
desire, Miss Gordon returned to Orlando 
’ October 1. The number of visitors from 
the North has not been as large as last 
year, but the congregations have been above 
the average and the weekly collections have 
been generous. Unity Chapel was occupied 
during the summer and autumn by the 
Seventh Day Adventists, the Christians 
(Campbellites), and the Lutherans. All of 
these are provided for now, and the Chapel 
offers hospitality for a fair rental to the 


Christian Scientists. Mr. Nobbs’s visit in 
November was much enjoyed, and Mr. 


Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, gave a most in- 
spiring sermon January 27. ‘The Bible class, 
which meets on Friday evening, has had 
the largest attendance in its history. Poetry 
hour, 4 to 5, Monday afternoon, keeps its 
faithful few. Miss Gordon’s sermons have 
been militant in tone, but the emphasis has 
been spiritual. There has been always an 
unflinching facing of the actual present and 
a loyal adherence to the nation’s need. 
The sermon-subject for February 10 was 
‘“Some Lessons for the Year 1918 from the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Unity Chapel 
was crowded. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: The annual meeting 
with the dinner given by the trustees 
January 9 was attended by a large number. 
The reports showed satisfactory conditions 
as in previous years. The report of the 
secretary of the board of managers of the 
Mission Free School, Mrs. H. W. Eliot, 
was read, from which the following extracts 
are taken :— 

“One hundred and four children were 
received from parents, 27 from the Juvenile 
Court, 29 from the Children’s Aid Society, 
3 from the Provident Association, 21 from 
social workers, 5 from Kingdom House, 6 
from Neighborhood House, 9 from truant 


officers, and 44 children returned from 
hospitals. ‘The daily average for the year was 
39 


“In regard to their disposition, 98 chil- 


dren were removed by parents; by the 
Juvenile Court, 17; by the Children’s Aid 
Society, 8; by social workers, 3; by the 


Provident Association, 1. Twenty-one chil- 
dren were sent to other institutions, 67 to 
the City Isolation Hospital, 16 to the City 
Hospital, 2 to the Barnes Hospital, and 2 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Cuierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

= Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary 
270 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass 
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to the Skin and Cancer Hospital. The total 
number removed was 235. 

“Of the parents of children entered, 15 
fathers and 18 mothers were out of work. 
In the hospital were 30 mothers and 10 
fathers. In the insane asylum were 4 
mothers and 4 fathers. Apparently there 
has been more drunkenness than usual 
this year, as 34 fathers and 7 mothers drank 
to excess. Two fathers were in the peni- 
tentiary, and, worst record of all, 45 fathers 
deserted 78 children, and 14 mothers, 28 
children. This number of deserted chil- 
dren represents a percentage of 42.7 of the 
number of children admitted. Last year’s 
record was 32.7 per cent. 

“As regards nationality, 198 children 
were of American parentage, 15 of Ger- 
man parentage, 7 of Austrian, 5 of Polish, 
4 of Italian, 4 of Roumanian, 4 of Canadian, 
2 of Russian, 2 of English, 2 of Bohemian, 
2 of Swedish, 1 of Macedonian. In their 
creed, 228 children were of Protestant and 
48 of Catholic parentage. It goes without 
saying that the Mission Free School, except as 
regards support, is undenominational.”’ 

The noteworthy results of the year are the 
war services of members, and the addi- 
tions to the church register. Thirty-seven 
members of the congregation, Sunday- 
school, and immediate families of the con- 
gregation are in service. Seven members 
are enlisted in the Home Guard. Mrs. E. M. 
Brown is director of Red Cross women’s 
work, Southwestern District; Mrs. E. R. 


Employment Agencies. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Licensed 
SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD. HELP 
Hotels, Schools and Institutions 
pee fara Se Mercantile Dept. 
H. G. PRESTON, Manager 
274 Boylston Street Rooms I, 2, and 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND Z#STHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath $2.50and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager, 
Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet. 
Storer F Crarts, Gen Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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Kroeger, director of the Red Cross junior 
membership. Eighteen persons are  in- 
structors or captains in Red Cross work- 
shops. All the women of the congregation 
are engaged in some form of war service. 
Fifty-one signatures were added to the 
church register during the year. To save 
fuel the Sunday service is held in the Sunday- 
school room, and the weekly meeting of the 
ladies is changed to Monday, and the mid- 
week service during Lent is changed to a 
meeting for the study of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus which have a bearing on war, 
to be held on Monday afternoons. Members 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Marriages, 


At Billerica, Mass., February 15, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Frank Furlan, Private, stationed at Fort Banks, 
beep rite. Mass., and Elizabeth Gill Norcross of Wilming- 
ton, Mass. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance 


ite FOusl 
ark St., Bostos 


Established 56 years _ Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daily from 9g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, February 24, Rev. George D. Latimer 
of Brookline will preach. Church service at rr A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Brown 
will preach. Wednesday, February 27, at 11.30 A.m., Mr. 
Brown will preach. Service every day at noon. Oren daily 
9g to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), comer Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with che Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, unti 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities wil] 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.m. Morn- 
ing service at rr. Sermon by Rey. L. S. McCollester, 
D.D. The First Parish in Brighton is uniting with us. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, comer. of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 10 A.M. Social cla 
at 10.15 AM. Subject, “The D, A. R. 
Work in France.”’ ‘The speaker will be Mrs. W. B. Rand, 
State Director, C. A. R., Regent Old Blake House Chapter, 
G. A. R. Kindergarten and Primary at 11 aM. Church 
service ct 11 A.M. Preaching by the minister. Subject, 
“The Price ot Liberty.” Collection for Ministerial Pension 
Fund. |Special patriotic service at 12.10. Mr. Louis P. 
Nash will speak on “The Call of the Hour.” All seats are 
free and a cordial invitation is extended to the public. 
Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. — 


omy 
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SHALL WE FoLLow Our FEars? 


To the council table of our Fellowship of Churches comes Fear wearing the 
guise of Prudence, and says, “Why not abandon a part of our work at this time?” 
This is like the soldier who when the battle has scarcely begun. says, “Why do not 
the members of our board of strategy lead us in retreat?”’ 


Why not retreat? 


BECAUSE, the people of our churches are made of sterner stuff and are in 


no mood for the less courageous course. 


BECAUSE, truth and duty are ahead of us and we must go in that direction. 
BECAUSE, a Higher Voice says, “Speak unto this people that they go forward.” 


Shall we follow our fears or shall we obey the voice of the Eternal? 


Let us show our steadfast purpose by raising 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


of the Eliot Alliance have given much of 


their time to the Red Cross. Extra meet- 
ings have been necessary to make up the 
sewing for the Mission School. The pro- 
gramme meetings have dealt with ‘Re- 
ligion in Modern Poets.’’ ‘The members of 
the Junior Alliance have been making scrap- 
books for the Mission School and Children’s 
Hospital, and knitting for the Red Cross. 
The Men’s Dinners have been more suc- 
cessful in numbers and in interest than 
in any previous year. 


OAKLAND, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. William Day Simonds: Sunday, 
February 10, was Abraham Lincoln Day. 
The minister preached in the morning, on 
“Tincoln’s Plain People of the Middle 
West,” and an elaborate celebration occurred 
in the evening, when three addresses were 
delivered: by Col. John P. Irish on ‘‘The 
National Leaders in Lincoln’s Day,’’ Hon. 
Joseph R. Knowland on ‘‘ The Statesmanship 
of Abraham Lincoln,” and Prof. William D. 
Armes on ‘‘‘ The Perfect Tribute,’’”’ The 
church activities are carried on with the 
usual vigor and interest, and the people 
are also doing their part in Red Cross work 
and other calls of the war. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John H. Dietrich: It was the gen- 
eral opinion that the recent annual dinner 
and business meeting of the First Unitarian 


Society of Minneapolis was the best in its. 


history, both in attendance and in general 
optimism. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Dietrich, the Society has taken remarkable 
strides: the attendance at the Sunday morn- 


ing services increased 150 per cent., the 
number of subscribers increased 100 per cent., 
the expenses were covered with a comfortable 
balance, although the budget was $1,500 larger 
than that of any previous year; and fifty-six 
people signed the register as compared with 
an annual average of 9.5 for the past twenty- 
five years. These facts together with the 
splendid vision of constructive service out- 
lined by Mr. Dietrich inspired every one 
with a happy confidence in a promising future 
for Unitarianism in Minneapolis. A splendid 
resolution was adopted in recognition of the 
service of those members who have gone to 
the front, a copy of which was been sent 
to each of them. In part it follows: ‘We see 
in you, and in all the other young men of 
America and her allies, innumerable saviors, 
who gladly marched away from the sweet 
comforts of home to meet privations, suffer- 
ings, dangers, perhaps death, that the world 
might be redeemed. You stand ready to 
make the perfect sacrifice, for what more can 
a man do than offer his life for his fellows?” 
The roll of honor follows: V. S. Armstrong, 
G. D. Armstrong, E. C. Bailey, Sherman 
Child, M. R. Dassett, S.. B. Dollenmayer, 
H. S. Dresser, B. A. Falk, D. F. Helmick, 
Alex. Helmick, F. V: Hvoslef, R. N. Hortvet, 
C. H. Howe, N. G. Mastin, J. P. Polacek, 
Robert Sardeson, Harvey Stollard, Einar 
Trosseth, Gustav Von Schlegel, Arnulf 
Ueland, R. K. Wilson, Ralph Pedersen, R. J. 
Fishet, R. F. Bullock, S. C. Gale. 

CastInE, Mg.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Milton E. Muder: The annual 
parish supper meeting was held January 16, 
with the largest number present thus far. 

5 


Reports showed that the year was a pros- 
perous one. Congregations have been very 
good. Among those elected to fill vacancies 
on the parish committee are the assistant 
principal of the Eastern State Normal 
School and a former leading member of the 
Methodist church. The parish committee 
was instructed to see what could be done 
in regard to an affiliation of the churches of 
Castine for worship and service. At present 
the Methodist and the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches are without ministers, the 
members of both. worshipping with the 
Unitarians. Frequently there are present 
at the morning service virtually the student 
body and the faculty of the Normal School. 
Thus the old First Parish Church has re- 
turned, for the time being at least, to its 
original place as the church for the whole 
community. This church is a living example 
of the fact that a liberal church may meet 
the religious needs of people of all con- 
ditions and temperaments. The response 
of nearly the whole community shows that 
it does minister to hearts distraught by 
world conditions. 

ANDOVER, N.H.—AIl Souls’ Church: When 
noble men and women are doing their best to 
bring the war to a successful issue, those who 
stay at home must “do their bit.’”’ Rev. 
Henry G. Ives, pastor of this church, to whom 
the people of Andover will always feel in- 
debted for his untiring labors in promoting 
the interests of Proctor Academy and the 
church, has received from the parish a 
generous sum for the.purchase of a wedding 
present, to which the Andover Alliance added 
their gift of a similar amount. 
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Pleasantries. 


“What’s for breakfast, Bill?” “Well, 
if we ’ad eggs we might ’ave ’am and eggs, 


except we ain’t got no ’am!’’—Passing 
Show. 
Bix: ‘By the way, who is, or rather 


was, the god of war?” Dix: I’ve forgotten 
his name, but I think it was Ananias.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


‘‘When we were in Boston the last time,” 
said Mrs. Twickembury, “we went out to 
Meeting House Hill to make a call, and we 
had to change cars at the Dudley Street 
Turmoil.” 


It would be hard to find a more absent- 
minded man than the dentist who said, 
soothingly, as he applied a tool to his auto- 
mobile, under which he lay, “‘ Now this is 
going to hurt just a little.’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


Old Lady: “‘Why can’t the Admiralty 
tell us how many submarines have been 
sunk?’’ Jack: ‘‘ Well, y’ see, mum, we can’t 
spare enough divers to walk about the bottom 
of the sea and count ’em!’’—Sailors’ Mag- 
azine. 


Two Englishmen at a baseball game with 
an American friend watched the intricacies 
of keeping score by the latter. One looked 
at the score by innings. ‘‘ What is it now?” 
asked his friend, at the end of the seventh. 
“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘it’s up in the millions.” 


A young couple went to a minister’s 
house to get married. After the cere- 
mony the bridegroom drew the clergy- 
man aside and said in a whisper, “I’m 
sorry I have no money to pay your fee, 
but if you’ll take me down into the cellar 
I’ll show you how to fix your gas meter so 
that it won’t register.” —Argonaut. 


The latest in “heat conservation” is 
the tale of a would-be-surgical-dressings 
lady who after wading the flooded streets 
of Cambridge, Mass., arrived at First 
Parish Church with very wet feet. She 
anxiously asked, “Where is the register?” 
and was promptly given a copy of the Chris- 
tian Register, which she declined, sayin, 
“There is nothing dry about that.” B. 


Former Secretary Garrison tells this of 
himself. He boarded a horse-car in New 
York. He had no change and gave the con- 
ductor a five-dollar bill. The conductor 
took the bill, walked to the front end of the 
car and stood there. ‘‘My change?” sug- 
gested Garrison. ‘I can’t change no five- 
dollar bill,’ the conductor replied. ‘‘Then 
give me back my bill,’’ demanded Garrison. 
“Can’t do that, either, boss,’’ the conductor 
replied; ‘“‘but if you'll stay on the car 
until we get to the barn you can have the 
horses.”’ 


Tom ‘Tierney, tall, tawny-thatched, 
twenty-two, thought trig Theresa Toomey’s 
terpsichorean talents tremendously taking. 
Tom took Theresa to the theatre three times. 
Theresa, temperamentally trivial, tactlessly 
teased Tom. Tom, tantalized, turned tar, 
taking tempestuous trip to Tripoli, Tunis, 
Tasmania, Tokyo, Tacoma. ‘[oward Thanks- 
giving time, Tom, tired, typhoon-tossed, 
turned Theresa-ward, taking tender tokens. 
Thanksgiving terminated, Tom tarried till 
Tuesday. Theresa’s tame tawdry town 
topics tired the travelled Tom. This time 
Tom took to the tall timber. 
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PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and sDistributors of 
MEDIUM AND FINE FURNITURE 


Dealers in 


Oriental and American Rugs, Imported and Domestic Fabrics 


Interior Decorators 


ARLINGTON STREET, near Boylston wn BOSTON 
Se ‘ASH BARREL 
DENTIST... | ss reais TRUCK 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY I 


2 PARK SQ., BOSTON Tel. Beach 1584 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 


BEACON BUILDING 


NEW HOME OF 
The Christian Register 
OFFICES TO RENT 


Efficient Elevator Service 


Inquire at Janitor’s Office 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BRUNSWICK 


ANNOUNCES” 
Afternoon Tea 


Dansants 
FROM 4 TO 6 DAILY 


75c per person 
With music by Meyer Davis’ Orchestra 
Dinner Dances Daily 7 to 11 


L. C. PRIOR MANAGER 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


During January and February 


WERNER-PAZOLT CO. 


52 CHAUNCY st. . 


whoo Anes x iibee up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
bed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
peaks: gerrtienes Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EACH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN .SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs. Joun MacDvuFrFiec 
(Radcl.) 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro’ demand for 
Parish okie po Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers _ 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders, ” Open to men 
and women. odern, undogmatic, scho’ 

Liberal scholarship mprorise ns, including Two’ ummer 
Sessions at The niversity. of Chica ca Trav 
ilcasien yielding $810 ey igious ucation an 
a Bersitt Instit iat oe Sibgiay f the Sutter 

oO special ude: wil scholarship 
Ret to FC Cr Pe ot ang President 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL. SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania | 
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